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PALM AND PINE. 


BY WARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Couldst thou, Great Fairy, give to me 
The instant’s wish, that I might see 
Of all the earth’s that one dear sight 
Known only in a dream’s delight, 
I would, beneath some island steep, 
In some remote and sun-bright deep, 
See high in heaven above me now 
A palm-tree wave its rhythmic bough! 
And yet this old pine’s haughty crown, 
Shaking its clouds of silver down, 
Whispers me snatches of strange tunes, 
And murmur of those awful runes 
Which tell by subtle spell, and power 
Of secret sympathies, the hour 
When far in the dark North the snow 
Among great bergs begins to blow. 
Nay, thou sweet South of heats and balms, 
Keep all thy proud and plumy palms, 
Keep all thy fragrant flowery ease, 
Thy purple skies, thy purple seas! 
These boughs of blessing shall not fail, 
These voices singing in the gale, 
The vigor of these mighty lines— 
I will content me with my pines! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Woman suffrage on liquor license has 
been defeated in the Massachusetts Senate 
by a vote of eighteen to eighteen, Presi- 
dent Boardman giving the casting vote 
against it. Next day, Feb. 24, a recon- 
sideration was moved, and the result will 
be announced next week. Two friends of 
the bill, Messrs. Marble of Worcester and 
Hartwell of Fitchburg, were absent. Had 
either of them secured a pair, the bill 
would have been carried. The Boston 
senators and the rum iuterest voted solid 
against it. Excellent speeches were made 
in its support by Senators Howland, Glea- 
son of Plymouth, Kingsley, and Pike. 
Senators voted as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Clark of Hampshire, Clark of 
Essex, Cook, Gleason of Plymouth, Howland, 
Keith of the Cape, Keith of Plymouth, Kingsley, 
Ladd, Messinger, Palmer, Pike, Sleeper, Stevens, 
Towne, Tucker, Walker, Wheelock—18. 

Nays — Messrs. Boardman, Crosby, Dwyer, 
Fi , Gleason of Worcester, Glines, Hathorne, 
Howard, Howe, Kimball, McAlpine, Perkins, 
Roads, Shea, Slattery, Southworth, Spellman, 
Sprague, Sullivan—19. 


The Republican senators stand twenty 
to ten for woman’s license suffrage; the 
ten Democrats are a unit against it. 
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The bill raising the age of protection for 
girls in the District of Columbia has passed 
the U. S. House of Representatives, but it 
was ‘“‘amended” so as to lower the age 
from eighteen to fourteen. A strong’ 
effort will be made to have the Senate fix 
the age at least as high as sixteen. 


+++ 
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Senator Blair, on the 20th inst., present- 
ed in Congress a number of petitions from 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
in favor of prohibition, and for the better 
Protection of women. He said that the 
latter petition had been circulated through- 
out the country by direction of the Nation- 
al Convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, aided by the Knights of 
Labor ; and that these two great organiza- 








tion of that object. The civilization of the 
present day seemed to have developed a 
crime almost unknown in the annals of 
the race, so that the offences against girls 
and young women (especially in the large 
cities) had come to be w@rse than had ever 
been perpetrated against the women of 
Circassia. He believed that the appeal 
thus made to Congress in favor of the 
womanhood of the country would not be 
in vain. He asked that the memorial, and 
a bill which he had prepared on the same 
subject, be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and it was so ordered. 


+++ 
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Our Message, the organ of the Mass. W. 
C. T. U., says of the recent woman suf- 
frage hearings at the State House: 

“The great interest in the petition has 
been shown by the large attendance at 
the hearings. ‘T'wice the committee rooms 
have been crowded, and the white ribbon 
women have been present in goodly num- 
bers in favor of woman’s vote on license. 
One of them brought her knitting and 
made rye 4 a whole stocking while she 
listened to the arguments of the petitioners 
and the remonstrant; for there was only 
one, and so far as we can ascertain he rep- 
resented only himself, unless the liquor 
traffic was back of him; but no rewon- 
strants’ petition was received by the com- 
mittee. He occupied about three hours in 
saying little or nothing in a very gentle- 
manly manner.” 


o> 
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Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has just sent 
a letter to every member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, begging him to vote 
against the pending bill allowing women 
to vote on the license question. Mrs. 
Wells is in full accord with every drunk- 
ard and drunkard-maker in the State. It 
is a curious position for the president of 
the Moral Education Society. 

——_- 090 - ——- — 

Sixty members of the Iowa House of 
Representatives are reported as favoring 
the municipal woman suffrage bill. Only 
fifty-one are needed to carry it. ‘The bill 
has been favorably reported by the com- 
mnittee. 
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The women of Ohio and Iowa are watch- 
ing the pending municipal suffrage bills in 
their respective Legislatures with keen in- 
terest, each hoping that their own State 
may be the first to follow Kansas in grant- 
ing this measure of justice to women. 
There is plenty of room near the top of 
the ladder, although Kansas has secured 
the highest round. 


++ 


Kansas women are registering in large 
numbers to vote at the coming election. 
Every woman should make sure that her 
name is on the list. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, State Superinten- 
dent of Franchise for the Ind. W. C. T. 
U., writes to the Organizer, urging every 
Union to start at once a Department of 
Franchise, with a live superintendent, that 
will go to work to educate the people on 
this question. She says: 


‘*Let me call your attention to the action 
of the Illinois State Convention of the W. 
Cc. T. U., which by resolution pledged it- 
self to work for ‘municipal suffrage for 
women,’ and appointed a committee to 
confer with the State Woman Suflrage So- 
ciety, which that society heartily adopted, 
and together they are bringing their influ- 
wence out, in meetings over the State. Sure- 
ly we need to use any means at our com- 
mand, right in itself, to concentrate the 
thought of the workers that shall influence 
the voters. I hope we shall be able so to 
arouse interest in this matter that our 
annual wwoeting in May will take a similar 
course. I believe the snftragists of In- 
diana will be ready to join hand and heart 
with the W. ©. I’. U., and together we can 
bring an influence that will be for the 
healing of our State from this corroding 
ulcer that is sustained by the ballot.” 


ese 


Three bills in the interest of women are 
now pending in the Danish Parliament. 
One gives women the right to vote for 
boards of Poor Law Guardians, and to 
serve on the same; the second makes 
women eligible to serve on school commit- 
tees; the third secures to married women 
their own property and earnings, and 
makes them jointly responsible with their 
husbands for the support of the children. 


~~ 
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The Lowell Times, which often takes oc- 
casion to speak a good word for women, 
says: 

‘*Although at the recent meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
many members of the Boston Press Club 
and of the Massachusetts Press Associa- 
tion were present by invitation, and as- 
sisted in the exercises, it was noted with 
much regret that the women’s organiza- 





tious were acting in unison for the promo- 


tion was not officially represented at the 





annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Press Association. The ladies—we beg 
their pardon, the women—of the New 
England Association owe it to themselves, 
as well as to their cousins and their uncles 
of the sterner sex, that they do not attempt 
to hide their light under a bushel. If we 
are not mistaken, the newly elected presi- 
dent will see that the women are hence- 
forth given a fair chance.” 


—eo-e—___—__ 

M. Ernest Lefévre’s bill for enlarging 
the civil rights of women, which has been 
long pending in the French Parliament, 
has at last been favorably reported by the 
committee. It will undoubtedly receive 
strong support. 
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The Springfield Republican says: 


‘**As substantial a success as Springfield 
can show in the club line is the Woman’s 
Club. This has come to be a local institu- 
tion whose permanency is beyond ques- 
tion. Its meetings are held in the morn- 
ing—the time which housekeepers can 
most surely command—and the member- 
ship now spreads over the entire city. 
This picked woman’s town-meeting begets 
an acquaintance and fosters a community 
of interest which are must agreeable and 
valuable. ‘The papers and discussions 
touch a range of subjects calculated to in- 
struct and entertain, and the attrition of 
such gatherings gives the better side of 
the house a chance at that outside illumi- 
nation which the poorer half gets in his 
business. Much more than this, also, of 
course—and the whole shows that women 
are reaching out for equal rights. They 
b= have to vote before this nation is 
rs) .”” 





—_——_o-o— 

Any of our subscribers who do not file 
their paper would do us a favor by send- 
ing back last week’s WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
(that of Feb. 18) to this office, after they 
have read it. We have had an unusual in- 
flux of new: subscribers, and, through an 
oversight, there were not quite enough pa- 
pers printed to go around. 

————--0 ¢—_______ 

Thirty-five out of thirty-eight States 
have passed laws prohibiting the adver- 
tisement of lotteries within their limits. 
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REDUCED RAILKOAD RATES. 





Persons desirous of reduced railroad 
rates to the International Council of 
Women, as delegates or visitors, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 25 to April 1, will 
please send stamped and directed envelopes 
to me for circulars giving instructions and 
certificates. HELEN M. GOUGAR, 

Chairman Railroad Committee. 

Lafayette, Ind. 
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THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 





DETROIT, MICH., FEB. 15, 1888. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Have you noted in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
what ex-Senator Doolittle, Chicago, pro- 
posed in December, in connection with a 
new plan for land ownership? I have not 
seen it therein. He proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution (U.S.), whereby, 
for every new generation, the State shall 
fix the amount of land that any one per- 
son can acquire and hold, either in village, 
city, or farm-holdings; also that home- 





steuds shall be exempted from forced sale | 
for debts; and, within limits, necessary | dies without leaving it to her by his will, 


furniture from taxation; and ‘‘that each 
head of a family, living in a homestead 
and supporting his family, be allowed an 
additional vote to represent his family, on 
the ground that his responsibilities are 
much greater than those of a single man, 
and these ought to be recognized by giving 
him a double vote.” 

The readers of the JOURNAL will readily 
understand what this ex-senator means by 
‘thead of the family.” if they remember 
that he has sustained all systems of mas- 
tership, even that over the bodies and 
souls of black men and women, and that 
in the days of ‘*reconstruction” he did all 
he could to prevent the former *‘chattel’’ 
from being.made a really free man. 

If it were possible at this late day to 
confer more power on, man by robbing 
woman of her natural right, and to im- 
press her with the majesty of law and gov- 
ernmental authority in the person of a 
doubly empowered citizen-master, this 
effort of the ex-senator’s would aid and 
abet the crime, but happily, it is too late. 

But in this *‘double vote”-—no matter on 
what ground—there would at once be no 
end of political and election-day mischiefs, 
and no enlightened and honest statesman 
would for a moment entertain it. But I 
will remember here Addison’s definition 
of a “stateswoman” (in Webster’s Diction- 
ary), ‘‘A woman who meddles in public af- 
fairs,” and close my note. 

CATHERINE A. F. STEBBINS. 





THE LAW OF MARREIAGE. 


By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B., author of 
“Law Made Kasy.” 


II. 

‘‘And they twain shall be one flesh” is 
a maxim of highest authority and time- 
honored sanction, but there may be room 
for question as to the boundaries by which 
this unity of the married pair was intend- 
ed to be limited. As the physical, mental, 
and even moral life of each of the two un- 
married Jndividuals continues its own sepa- 
rate existence after the two are joined in 
matrimony, however greatly it may be af- 
fected and influenced by the union, it may 
be legitimately doubted whether their 
legal existence should become so abso- 
lutely blended and identified by marriage 
as to justify the doctrine that ‘the hus- 
band and wife are in Jaw but one person” 
—and that one, the husband! This theory 
is peculiar to the English common law, 
dating from feudal times, and having its 
rise in necessities of the age. In earlier 
civilizations, and in modern ones, where 
the civil law, instead of the common law, 
has prevailed, husband and wife have al- 
ways been two distinct legal individuals, 
each of whom might have and hold sepa- 
rate property, bind themselves by separate 
contracts and debts, and sustain separate 
injuries; might sue and be sued, and make 
any agreement with each other to hold 
their property in common or in partner- 
ship. This doctrine of the civil law was 
brought to such portions of this country 
as were settled by French and Spanish 
colonies, and may now be found in the 
States which have grown up from those 
colonies, as California, Texas and Louis- 
iana, in the “community” system of prop- 
erty, which prevails between husband and 
wife. Other Territories and States in 
near proximity to these, preferring this 
doctrine to that of the common law, 
have adopted it into their codes, and its in- 
fluence has been gradually making itself 
felt in some parts of the middle West. 
Thus the law in California on the subject 
is, briefly stated, as follows: All property 
owned by either husband or wife at mar- 
riage, and all acquired by either after mar- 
riage, by gift, inheritance, or by the will 
of any deceased person, together with 
rents, income and profits thereof, consti- 
tutes the separate property of each. All 
acquired during marriage by either, in any 
other way. constitutes the common or 
community property of both. The hus- 
band has entire control of the community 
property during his life, and may dispose 
of it without the wife’s consent, but not 
so as to defraud her of her half-interest in 
the proceeds; and upon his death, the wid- 
ow is entitled to one-half of what remains 
after payment of community debts and 
expenses Of administration. With such 
restrictions as always exist between par- 
ties in confidential relations, husband and 
wife may make contracts and conveyances 
one to the other, and suits may be brought 
by one against the other to enforce them. 

But the common law system differs very 
greatly from this. At marriage, all the 
wife’s personal property goes directly and 
absolutely to the husband, so that if he 


it goes to his heirs. If the wife owns real 
estate when married, the title remains in 
her, but the husband enters into imme- 
diate control of it, all the rents and profits 
become his, and if he survives her, he re- 
tains control of it and receives the rents 
and profits for his own use during his life, 
and at his death it goes to her heirs. This 
right of the husband in the wife's realty, 
called his estate by the curtesy, only ac- 
crues to him, however, if a legitimate 
child is born alive during the marriage. 
He cannot be deprived of the right when it 
has once accrued, and any deed or mort- 
gage given by a wife of her real estate 
only conveys her title, subject to the hus- 
band’s right of curtesy, unless he express- 
ly relinquishes it by himself signing the 
paper. It is said that this right originally 
arose because the father was liable for the 
support of the children, but whether they 
live or die, or whether he supports them 
or not, his estate by the curtesy is 
equally sure. One other class of property 
remains to be considered, viz.: the wife’s 
choses in action; that is, claims or debts 
due her. These becomethe husband’s only 
if he reduces them to his possession, that 
is, collects the money due on them. If he 
neglects so to do, on his death they may 
be collected by the wife, and are hers. 

On the other hand, the only interest 
which the common law gives a wife in the 
property of her husband is that of dower 

(Conti d on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


THE Empress of Brazil denounces the 
slaughter of birds for ornament. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will be in 
New England the rest of the season. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster is lecturing in 
Iowa, on the Irish question, to large audi- 
ences. 

MRs. SENATOR STANFORD has founded 
a Home for Working-women’s Children, 
in Albany, N. Y., at a cost of $75,000. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD has gone to 
Washington in the interests of pending 
bills to secure better protection for women, 
and the prohibition of liquor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON is engaged 
upon a new volume, to be entitled ‘‘Famous 
American Statesmen.” It will give short 
biographies of men who have been prom- 
inent in the history of this country. 

Miss HANNAH TAGGART, of Northum- 
berland, Pa., with her mother’s assist- 
ance, dragged her unconscious father from 
a burning room,when a few seconds’ delay 
would have been fatal. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE THURBER, who patriot- 
ically sunk so much money in the American 
Opera, has given a musical education to 
numbers of poor girls in New York, and 
sent them to Europe to complete their 
studies. 

REV. FLORENCE E. KOLLOCK, pastor of 
Englewood (Ill.) Universalist church, late- 
ly commemorated the 12th anniversary of 
her entrante upon the ministry. During 
her pastorate, the society has increased 
from fifteen members to two hundred. 


Miss FLORENCE MENKMEYER, the young 
pianist and composer over whom musical 
circles at Vienna are going into rap- 
tures, is a grandniece of Rubinstein, and a 
pupil of Liszt. Her playing is said to be 
wonderful, and she has already composed 
an opera. She is only eighteen. 

Mrs. CHRISTINA F. HALEY, of New 
York, has made a comfortable fortune in 
a business rather unusual for a woman— 
the examination of inventions and patent 
claims. She is described as very quiet and 
retiring, and is said not to look nearly 
old enough to be the mother of two 
grown sons. She is chairman of one of 
the committees of Sorosis. 


Miss Mary L. BootuH has translated 
more than fifty works from the French, 
She earns $5,000 a year by her translations, 
in addition to her salary of $8,000 as editor 
of Harper’s Bazar. It is related that once, 
when Scribner was in a great hurry for 
Angenor de Gasparin’s “Uprising of a 
Great People,” Miss Booth translated the 
whole book in tive days. 

ETTA SHATTUCK, the brave Nebraska 
teacher, was a heroine long before she 
sacrificed her life to save her little pupils. 
A disposition of the $4,000 raised before 
her death develops the fact that her 
father (a disabled veteran), her mother, 
two sisters and a brother had all been 
largely dependent upon her earnings. 
Still the sex she represents are excluded 
from the right to vote, along with idiots, 
lunatics and felons. 


LADY MACKENZIE has opened a bonnet 
shop in London. ‘The family property is 
in the Highlands, where estates no longer 
pay the old-time rents. “It is no use,” 
says Lady MacKenzie, in a lately published 
interview, “trying to shut out the truth— 
Socialism is making enormous strides, un- 
pleasant though it may be to have to face 
it.” Commenting on this, the Christian 
Union says: “If Socialism means such 
changes in conditions that men and women 
who used to live off other people’s indus- 
try must now go to work and live off their 
own, itis only another name for democ- 
racy, or rather let us say for organic 
Christianity.” 

Mrs. STERRY, of Emporia, Kan., is 
talked of as a member of the State Board 
of Charities, intelligent people believing 
that. at least one of the five persons on 
that board should be a woman. The Hia- 
watha (Kan.) World says: ‘It will be wise, 
as a matter of economy, to make this 
change. The board buys immense quan- 
tities of dry goods, groceries and cook- 
ing utensils, of which a woman is a better 
judge than a man. But as a matter of 
humanity, the hundreds of women who 
are inmates of public institutions abso- 
lately need the attention of a woman on 
the board. Who else knows so wel! about 
the health, the clothes, the body and mind 
of the female inmates? -The States that 
have adopted this reform are entirely sat- 





isfled with the result.” 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

in his real property. This dower-right is 
not conditioned on the birth of a child, as 
is that of curtesy, and only requires a valid 
marriage, ownership of the property by 
the husband at some time during the mar- 
riage, and death of the husband. The 
right gives to the widow the possession 
for her lifetime, of one-third of al! the real 
property which her husband absolutely 
owned during the marriage. Therefore, 
any deed or mortgage given by a husband 
of his real estate only conveys his title, 
subject to the wife’s right of dower, unless 
she also signs the conveyance expressly 
releasing her dower. But to bind herself 
by such a signature, she must be twenty- 
one years of age, except in a few States 
where a woman is of legal age at eighteen, 
and in a very few others where a wife of 
any age may release dower. 

Before marriage, however, the parties 
may bind themselves by an ante-nuptial 
contract by which some portion or all of 
the woman’s property, or of the man’s 
either, is transferred to a trustee to hold 
in trust for the wife during the marriage, 
paying the income to her during the hus- 
band’s life, and transferring the property 
itself to her after the husband’s death. 
By any such arrangement made prior to 
the marriage, the parties will be bound; 
but if it be made subsequent to the mar- 
riage, it is not binding on either party, for 
the couple being one person in the eye of 
the law, they cannot contract with each 
other. ‘Thus in a deed of land by the 
husband to a third person, the wile may 
release her dower to that third person, 
and it will bind her; but if she release it 
to her husband himself after marriage, 
however solemnly and under seal, she is 
not bound thereby, and her dower-right 
still remains, if she chooses to avail her- 
self of it. By the common law a wife can 
neither sell nor give away any personal 
property of hers or of her husband’s dur- 
ing her life, because it is no longer hers 
after marriage, but his. She cannot con- 
tract a legal debt nor bind herself by any 
kind of agreement, except by releasing her 
dower, as already mentioned, and even to 
do this, she must be examined out of her 
husband's presence by the magistrate be- 
fore whom she acknowledges her signa- 
ture as to whether the act is of her own 
volition without compulsion from her hus- 
band. She cannot sue or be sued unless 
the husband is joined with her in the suit, 
and no judgment van be entered against 
her, while if a judgment is entered in her 
favor, the benefit thereof accrues to her 
husband only. She cannot make a will at 
common law, nor can she receive a legacy 
(unless it is given'to trustees for her sole 
and separate use), and if a legacy be paid 
to her, the executor can be compelled by 
the husband to pay it over again to him. 
She cannot act as executor, administrator, 
guardian or trustee, unless by his consent. 
Being one person, contracts or gifts 
between husband and wife are not recog- 
nized or upheld by the common law, nor 
can they enter into a business partnership. 
Nor can they testify for or against each 
other in a civil suit, nor, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in a criminal proceeding. 

The husband becomes immediately lia- 
ble, upon marriage, for all his wife’s debts 
contracted previously ; but after marriage 
he is only liable for a certain class of debts 
contracted by her, while she is not liable 
for them atall. ‘This power of the wife 
to bind the husband by debts is only as 
his agent, and is so important a subject 
that it must be considered in another 
paper somewhat in detail, for it has been 
very little changed or affected even by 
modern statutes. 

All these doctrines of the common law 
concerning husband and wife depend upon 
the theory that he, and he only, is respon- 
sible for her maintenance and that of their 
children, and were intended to aid him 
therein. He is also responsible toa con- 
siderable degree for wrong actions com- 
mitted by her, and it was in consequence 
of this responsibility that the old law gave 
him the right of correction over her, per- 
mitting him to chastise her with ‘ta rod no 
larger than his thumb,” or to imprison 
her if he deemed it necessary. On account 
of his responsibility for the maintenance 
of the family, also, he is the legal guardian 
of their children, and can dispose of them 
as he sees fit, even appointing a guardian 
by his will for their unborn child. 

Whether this scheme of the common 
law by which a wife was reduced toa 
legal nonentity was based on the supposi- 
tion that women did not know enough to 
be trusted to act for themselves, or, more 
probably, on the theory that in the mar- 
riage relation absolute supremacy and 
power in all things must be given to one 
only, need not be discussed here, for it is 
my intention only to state legal facts, 
without comment or any attempt to search 
for causes. But that even in earliest 
times, the scheme was found to be very 
faulty and full of hardships, is shown by 
the fact that the courts of equity, which 





were not altogether bound by the rules of 
the common law, set to work to remedy 
the faults and ease the hardships of the 
law concerning husband and wife almost 
as soon as it was formulated. Thus a 
wife might have an equitable separate 
estate, and in many cases contracts and 
gifts between husband and wife which 
could not stand in the common law courts 
were upheld in the courts of equity. But 
the prevailing doctrines were, of course, 
those of the common law, and it would 
only confuse if I were to attempt to set 
forth the equitable doctrines here. In- 
deed, the contradictions of the two sys- 
tems have made the law of husband and 
wife a most complicated and difficult one, 
and the passage of innumerable modern 
statutes on the subject, while they have 
greatly relieved the hardships of the legal 
condition of both husband and wife, have 
by no means lessened those of counsel 
whose business it is to ascertain just what 
that condition is. For it must be remem- 
bered that the old doctrines, both common 
law and equitable, are still in force just so 
far as they have not been absolutely set 
aside or superseded by new ones of stat- 
ute, and for this reason it is practically 
useless to know what the statutes of the 
State declare on this or any other subject, 
unless one also knows what was the com- 
mon law back of these statutes and on 
which they were founded. 
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OUT-DOOR REST FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It has often been asserted, doubtless 
with too much truth, that housekeepers 
live too much in the house. Especially is 
this true of farmers’ wives, and to this 
class I wish particularly to address my- 
self. Many years of my life have been 
spent on a farm. 

**Exercise in the open air” is advice that 
has been freely and promiscuously given 
to mail-carriers, book-keepers, sewing 
women, home-keepers, and everybody else. 
It is not always good advice. What I recom- 
mend is, rest in the open air. I know by 
experience that the farmer’s wife usually 
takes more exercise than is good for 
her in doing her housework. Besides, in 
the winter, at least, there is an uncom- 
promising hostility between country roads 
and woman’s apparel. Whether this ought 
to be so, it is not now our purpose to con- 
sider. 

Shall she ride, then? Well, if she has 
plenty of time, and a comfortable convey- 
ance with lots of warm robes, perhaps a 
ride will do her good; but usually farmers’ 
wives, who go off to ride in the winter, 
come home tired, cold, and, if not cross, 
they seem to have a sort of ‘Wish-I’d- 
staid-at-home” feeling. 

This idea of out-of-door resting is be- 
ginning to be appreciated for the summer 
season, if we can judge by the hammocks 
suspended around farm-houses. But I am 
sorry to say that in too many cases the 
‘‘summer boarder,” or visitor, or younger 
member of the family, and not the house- 
keeper, has possession of the swinging 
couch. This will not be soin the future, 
when the absolute necessity of rest in the 
open air comes to be recognized. But let 
all women beware of leaving a heated 
kitchen and going directly to a hammock 
for rest, even in the hottest weather, for, 
of all the appliances known to modern 
civilization, a hammock presents the grand- 
est facilities for catching cold. 

For winter use a rocking-chair is about 
as desirable for open-air rest as anything 
yet invented. A friend writes me from 
near Boston: ‘“‘Every day, unless the 
weather be absolutely merciless, I take my 
half-hour’s ride, sitting in a rocking-chair 
on the veranda. I wrap up just as warmly 
as I would for a carriage ride.” 

And this is the kind of out-door rest I 
am trying to persuade women totake. On 
the whole, it is better than either a car- 
riage or sleigh ride, because not so cold, 
and because neither carriage nor sleigh fur- 
nishes a head-rest. Now, let me tell you 
how to proceed: Take a rocking-chair with 
a back high enough to rest the head 
against, and spread in it one, two, or three 
big, thick comfortables. The temperature 
of the air must decide how many, but be 
sure and have enough. (By the way, I 
am supposing the chair placed on the 
south veranda, well sheltered at both ends, 
which every farm-house should have. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is sometimes lack- 
ing. In such a case the best that can be 
done is to choose the warmest spot that 
can be found, lay down some boards, and 
have them kept free from snow. This an- 
swers very well when it is pleasant, but is 
‘not so good as the veranda when the rain 
pours, or the snoWw flies.) Have another 
chair somewhat lower than the rocker, 
into which the comfortables shall reach. 
If the feet are cold, have a hot brick or jug 
of hot water in this chair, but do not let 
the feet come .in immediate contact with 
it, as this would have a tendency to make 
them sensitive to cold. 

Now put on your leggings, your warm- 








est cloak, gloves and hood, so that your 
ears will be well protected, and sit down 
in the rocking-chair, with your feet in the 
other chair, and your head resting against 
the back of the rocker. Stay here for half 
an hour at least, and if you keep warm, 
as you ought to do with the comfortables 
wrapped all around you from head to foot, 
you can’t think how much good it will do 
you. 

If you happen to have conservative 
neighbors, they may call you crazy fora 
little while, but what of it? Probably be- 
fore long they will begin to follow your 
example, if you tell them how much bet- 
ter you feel on account of spending some 
time each day in the open air. 

**But doesn’t it grow monotonous?” you 
ask. I am sitting out-doors in a rocking- 
chair this blessed minute. ‘'o be sure I 
am not leaning back and resting, as I ought 
to be, but I was enjoying that so much, 
that I felt I must write and try to have 
other women get the same enjoyment. 

**Monotonous!” the hillside opposite me 
does not look at all as it did two days ago, 
and it never looks just the same any two 
days. Every day I discover new beauties 
on what, at first glance, seems its dull, 
brown surface. It snowed a little yester- 
day; and to-day the wind shakes the trees 
lightly, sending soft tufts of feathery 
whiteness slowly to the ground. The dry 
oak-leaves flutter in a gruesome sort of 
way, and the slim, straight, yellow twigs 
of the willows seem to sigh a little, as if 
the snow made them sad. And the glori- 
ous sky! it is blue and gray to-day, and 
to-morrow it will be gray and blue, per- 
haps, in different portions; but monoto- 
nous, oh no! ; 

I can’t help wishing that my hillside had 
some evergreens—the graceful hemlock, 
for instance, mixed with the lacework of 
the leafless maples and birches, the bolder 
outlines of the hickories and chestnuts, 
the brown of the oaks and yellow of the 
willows—but I can shut my eyes and see 
them in fancy, and the half-hour goes 
away so quickly, and I go into the house 
and it seews to have a sort of oniony, tur- 
nipy, apple-saucey smell that makes me 
open all the doors and windows for two or 
three minutes to “flush it” with air, as the 
plumbers tell about “flushing” drain- 
pipes with water. 

While taking my out-door rest [ take 
good, long breaths—if I don’t forget it— 
so as to have my blood well oxygenized for 
once in the day, at least. And how much 
fresher and calmer, more hopeful and 
strong it makes me feel! Do try it. 

‘*But it takes so much time to get ready.” 
So it “takes much time” to take care of 
the baby, to get dinner, to mend the 
clothes, ete. But they must be done. 
And so must you have some out-door life 
to nourish and repair your worn-out 
nerves, if you would do justice to your- 
self and children. At first it will take 
quite a long time to get ready, but after a 
few days, when you have settled on just 
what you need to make you comfortable, 
you will find it takes but a few minutes’ 
preparation. ‘The novelty of the situation 
may at first prevent your getting the full 
benefit of the half-hour; but persevere, 
and ere long you will find the sweet spirit 
of calm all ready to bid you welcome. If 
you go to sleep, all the better. No danger 
of taking cold, if well protected by snug 
wrappings. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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SOCIAL CLUB OF WORKING-WOMEN,. 





Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Among the new organizations for 
women which have been started in Boston 
this winter is one designed to meet the 
social needs of working-women. 

One is apt to forget how shut off from 
even the friendly call and other small en- 
joyments these women are, who, during 
the day, must fill the positions of book- 
keepers, clerks, seamstresses, and all the 
various callings women have now entered 
upon. The Young Women’s Social Club 
fills this need, and its meetings are now 
quite largely attended, and are receiving 
deserved attention and support. 

The Women’s Industrial Union has made 
the organization of this work possible by 
offering the use of their class-room, rent 
free, for these meetings, which are held 
every Tuesday evening, at 74 Boylston 
Street. 

To be a working-woman is the only 
requisite for membership, no social or 
religious distinctions being allowed, and, 
therefore, the club is open to all the work- 
ing-women of Boston wishing to join. 
Most religious bodies have these friendly 
societies, but as they must of necessity be 
denominational, they only partially meet 
the needs of our women-workers. 

The meetings of this club are held to 
promote social intercourse, and give 
women who are friendless and alone in the 
city opportunities to form new friends and 
fresh interests outside their work. The 
president of the club receives them, and 
introduces them to others, and no one is 
allowed to feel a stranger. A friendly 





hand-shake is expected from all on enter- 


One knot of busy girls may be seen find- 
ing their enjoyment over some light fancy 
work, and making friends with each new- 
comer. Another group, it may be of older 
women, are interested in the discussion of 
some new book, or becoming congenial 
companions over some favorite idea. It 
was pleasant at Christmas-time to see the 
girls chatting over the pretty, inexpensive 
things their hands were fashioning, one 
gaining new ideas from another, and be- 
coming friends meanwhile. ‘These pleas- 
ant social evenings where women can 
come right from their work and pass a few 
hours in social“¥elaxation are of great 
benefit to them mentally. 

The rules are few, consisting in the pay- 
ment of two cents an evening, and each 
member is asked to bring some quotation 
plainly written, and with the author’s 
name attached, if possible. These frag- 
ments, as they are called, are collected and 
read during the evening, each member 
com piling her own little book of selections. 
The fragments contributed by all the mem- 
bers together are compiled for the club. 

These tired, busy women have no time 
to prepare essays to read, or pieces to ren- 
der, but the collection of some one best 
thought, out of what one has read during 
the week, is possible to all, and the read- 
ings of these quotations is a great feature 
in the evening's entertainment. 

The wants of all the members are also 
read, no name being given. That can be 
had privately by applying to the president. 
One may be in need of a position, another 
of a few flowers for one sick at home, or a 
case may be known of immediate charity 
that can be assisted, and these wants, 
made publicly known, can sometimes be 
provided for before the end of the even- 
ing, or if not, during the week, the ad- 
dress being always given in application. 

Though expecting to become a large 
public club, this has but one officer, the 
president, who is a working-woman, and 
in perfect sympathy with the members, 
being truly one of them. 

Such societies as these are most worthy 
charities, and should receive the assistance 
and support of all capable of giving it. 
Women have entered now all the avenues 
of work open to men, and the needs and 
necessities of their position should re- 
ceive equal attention. Many who would 
like to join such societies as already exist 
cannot do so, the dollar a year, or the 
membership fee, small as it may be, plac- 
ing it out of the reach of some who would 
be glad to avail themselves of such privi- 
leges. This club is designed to meet just 
such cases, as the two cents an evening is 
not exacted, and no back dues are ever col- 
lected. None are too poor, sick, or lonely 
to be able to join; they are all working- 
women at the start, and, therefore, all in 
sympathy. 

In the short space of this article, it is im- 
possible to give an idea of the good already 
done for women by this means, and as one 
thing leads to another, so each meeting de- 
velops some new phase that lends addi- 
tional interest. 

This is an undertaking which meets the 
needs of sO many women, none should 
withhold their interest, and a helping hand 
should be ever ready, as such a society, 
formed for public benefit, must of neces- 
sity depend upon the public for its sup- 
port. w. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue INTERSTATE PRIMER SUPPLEMENT. By 
8. R. Winchell. Chicago: The Interstate 
Publishing Co. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 
This is intended as a ‘‘drill-book” to 

supplement the primer and first reader in 

primary schools. One reason why it 
should have great popularity and exten- 
sive use is its variety of combinations of 
the same words into sentences easily 
understood by a child. H. B. B. 


Tue Scuoot ALBuM. A collection of new and 
beautiful songs for public and private schools. 
Music by H. W. Fairbank; words by Minnie 
B. Lowry. Chicago: S. R. Winchell & Co., 
Publishers. Price, 30 cents. 

This series comprises songs adapted to 
primary, intermediate and advanced 
classes. It contains a few choice selec- 
tions from Prof. Fairbank’s ‘School 
Songs,” gnd will be highly appreciated by 
teachers and pupils. H. B. B. 
Tue Herearter. Boston. D. Lothrop Com- 

pany : Cloth, 60 cents, paper, 25 cents. 


Here are twenty-three answers by as 


many religious teachers, to the question : 


propounded by the Boston Herald: ‘*What 
are the strongest proofs and arguments in 
support of the belief in a life hereafter?” 
The interest of the subject, and the variety 
and brevity of the consideration, ought to 
give this book a wide circulation. 

H. B. B. 


Letrers TO A DAUGHTER, AND A LITTLE SER- 
MON TO ScHoot Grris. By Helen Ekin Star- 
rett. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 


All young people wish to be lovely and 
beloved. et some are everywhere loved 
and welcomed, while others are lonely, 
neglected or disliked. There is a cause 
for this difference, and it is very largely a 





mation eeiteatien. Wiis this power 
of en sym the poorest girl is 
; without it the richest girl Aady 
It is not the result of person 
of behavior and manners. Self-control 
and self-culture, wise aims in life, personal 
habits, tact, unobtrusiv » and a choice 
of estimable associates,—above all, a spirit 
of unselfishness, will always win friends 
and admirers. I[f these suggestions were 
acted upon, society would become superior 
to its present standards. The book is full 
of what the French call savoir vivre, the 
art of living, or rather, of knowing how to 
live. Not the least among the advantages 
of Chicago as a residence for a wise-parent 
of daughters will be the opportunity of 
placing them under the instructions of the 
gifted author of this valuable book, which 
would be a beautiful Easter present for 
young ladies. H. B. B. 


PuysicaL CuLTuRE ror Home anp ScHoo., 
ScIgENTIFIC AND PracatcaL. By Prof. D. L. 
Dowd. New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. 
Illustrated. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


One of the greatest needs in American 
education is physical culture. Not that 
of the brutal prize-fighter, or performer 
of monstrous, exceptiona] feats, but a 
symmetrical, harmonious development of 
all parts of the body such as the Greeks so 
highly prose The first necessity is 
healthy breathing. ‘Those who habitually 
take in fresh air under proper conditions 
will be large, strong, ruddy, active, cheer- 
ful and clear-headed. Those who habitu- 
ally breathe air previously breathed by 
others or loaded with noxious exhalations, 
will grow up pale, small, weak, nervous 
and depressed, unfit for work, and tempted 
to become drunkards. Boat-rowing, 
horse-riding, modern athletic sports, such 
as swimming, bicycle-riding, walking, 
running, climbing, are all good, but only 
in moderation, and are ruinous in excess. 
Muscular development by use of heavy 
weights is incompatible with longevity. 
There is a limit to such development, be- 
yond which it becomes abnormal. People 
are an inch taller and several pounds 
lighter at morning than at night, owing to 
respiration and perspiration, and the re- 
pair of the waste of the cartilages of the 
spinal column during sleep. This treatise 
applies to every part of the body. Prof. 
Dowd’s system should be taught in every 
school. Dissipation, laziness and vice 
are largely due to the want of scientific 
physical training. H. B. B. 





THE TEMPERANCE MoveMENT; or, The Conflict 
of Man with Alcohol. By Henry William 
Blair, U. S. Senator from New Hampshire. 
Boston: Wm. E. Smythe & Co. 1888. Octavo, 
calf. 


This is a very elaborate work upon one 
of the most important questions of practi- 
cal politics. Itis intended as a “system- 
atic and comprehensive discussion of the 
evil and its remedy” in a single volume. 
It begins with a study of alcohol and its 
effect upon the human body and soul. It 
shows by scientific investigation that it is 
not a food, but a poison; the creator of 
disease, and the shortener of life. The 
use of alcohol in medicine is stated, with 
the considerations which influence most 
physicians to prescribe it, and the varying 
estimates of the profession as to its neces- 
sity and value. Its relations are shown to 
the two great social burdens of pauperism 
and crime. Its connection is traced with 
the labor problem. It is proved that alco- 
hol fearfully depletes the wealth of the na- 
tion and of the world, and that in all ages 
and among all races it has been the bane 
of civilization. The remedy is then dis- 
cussed. Personal total abstinence, scien- 
tific instruction in the schools, habit and 
example in the home are all needed; but, 
tsken alone or together, are insufficient. 
‘The right to legislate is affirmed, and the 
question is raised whether the best method 
is license or prohibition. National prohibi- 
tion of importatiou, manufacture or sale 
as a beverage is pronounced indispensable 
for the removal of the curse. Woman suf- 
frage is urged as a necessary factor. Rum 
destroys the home, and temperance is pre- 
eminently woman’s war. The current ob- 
jections are refuted; the experience of 
Wyoming, Washington and Kansas is 
given; the steady and rapid progress of 
woman’s enfranchisement is detailed, and 
free suffrage for all is affirmed as des- 
tined to ‘abide with us asa part of free 
government for ever.” Mr. Blair gives a 
historical sketch of the temperance move- 
ment, and ‘calls the roll of the churches,” 
showing their practical unanimity on this 
issue. ‘Temperance organizations, espe- 
cially the W. C. T. U., are enumerated. 
The volume closes with the inquiry: 
‘**What shall we do next?’ and urges the 
duty of political action, with national pro- 
hibition as the watchword, and ‘*America 
the Temperance leader and redeemer of the 
Nations.” The volume is illustrated with 
fifty-seven portraits of temperance advo- 
cates, of whom it is noteworthy that thirty- 
two are women. A map of New York City 
shows the frightful dimensions of the liq- 
uor traffic in that vast and wretched com- 
munity, and an excellent index gives a key 
to the varied contents of this instructive 
volume. It is refreshing to greet sucha 
work by a man in active and successful 

ublic life. Mr. Blair is an honor to New 

ampshire, and will be classed by future 
ages among the benefactors of his race. 
H. B. B. 


EsTHER THE GenTILE. By Mrs. Mary W. Hud- 
son. George W. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Price, $1, post-paid, by mail. 


This is a Western book, written by a 
Western woman, the wife of the editor of 
the Topeka Capital. It is a story eluci- 
dating the Mormon problem in a woman’s 
way, from a woman’s point of view. 
Nothing is more happily significant of 
woman’s political mission than the way in 
which public questions are handled by in- 
telligent women. A dry array of 
and statistics may coerce the understand- 
hg cannot sway the heart. So, when 
Miss Martineau wished to address the 
British public on controverted points of 
political economy, she wrote a series of 
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ider the instructions of the 
this valuable book, which 
wutiful Easter present for 
H. B. B. 


RE FoR Home anv ScHOOL, 
» Pracwtoat. By Prof. D. L. 
York: Fowler, Wells & Co. 
37. Price, $1.50. 


reatest needs in American 
ysical culture. Not that 
orize-fighter, or performer 
exceptional] feats, but a 
irmonious development of 
— such as the Greeks so 
he first necessity is 
ng. ‘Those who habitually 
r under | aged conditions 
rong, ruddy, active, cheer- 
aded. Those who habitu- 
r previously breathed by 
1 with noxious exhalations, 
yale, small, weak, nervous 
infit for work, and tempted 
runkards. Boat-rowing, 
odern athletic sports, such 
bicycle-riding, walking, 
ng, are all good, but aly 
and are ruinous in excess. 
lopment by use of heavy 
ompatible with longevity. 
, to such development, be- 
ecomes abnormal. People 
lier and several pounds 
ing than at night, owing to 
perspiration, and the re- 
te of the cartilages of the 
luring sleep. This treatise 
‘part of the body. Prof. 
should be taught in every 
pation, laziness and vice 
. to the want of scientific 
iz. H. B. B. 


E MoveMENT; or, The Conflict 
Alcohol. By Henry William 
enator from New Hampshire. 
- Smythe & Co. 1888. Octavo, 


‘ elaborate work upon one 
portant questions of practi- 
; is intended as a “*system- 
ehensive discussion of the 
nedy” in a single volume. 
a study of alcohol and its 
human body and soul, It 
tific investigation that it is 
tf a poison; the creator of 
1e shortener of life. The 
n medicine is stated, with 
ons which influence most 
rescribe it, and the varying 
» profession as to its neces- 
Its relations are shown to 
ocial burdens of pauperism 
connection is traced with 
em. It is proved that alco- 
‘pletes the wealth of the na- 
world, and that in all ages 
races it has been the bane 
The remedy is then dis- 
nal total abstinence, scien- 
1 in the schools, habit and 
home are all needed; but, 
together, are insufficient. 
gislate is affirmed, and the 
ed whether the best method 
hibition. National prohibi- 
utiou, manufacture or sale 
; pronounced indispensable 
of the curse. Woman suf- 
is anecessary factor. Rum 
me, and temperance is pre- 
an’swar. ‘The current ob- 
sfuted; fhe experience of 
ishington and Kansas is 
ady and rapid progress of 
nchisement is detailed, and 
‘or all is affirmed as des- 
. with us asa part of free 
r ever.” Mr. Blair gives a 
h of the temperance move- 
ls the roll of the churches,” 
practical unanimity on this 
ance organizations, espe- 
C. T. U., are enumerated. 
closes with the inquiry: 
e do next?” and urges the 
1 action, with national pro- 
watchword, and ‘America 
e leader and redeemer of the 
> volume is illustrated with 
traits of temperance advo- 
it is noteworthy that thirty- 
. A map of New York City 
itful dimensions of the liq- 
at vast and wretched com- 
excellent index gives a key 
contents of this instructive 
refreshing to greet such a 
in in active and successful 
r. Blair is an honor to New 
d will be classed by future 
2 benefactors of his race. 
H. B. B. 


NTILE. By Mrs. Mary W. Hud- 
WV. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan- 
, post-paid, by mail. 


sstern book, written by a 
n, the wife of the editor of 
apital. It is a story eluci- 
mon problem in a woman’s 
woman’s point of view. 
ore happily significant of 
cal mission than the way in 
juestions are handled by in- 
en. A dry array of 
aay coerce the understand- 
bsway the heart. So, when 
ia wished to address the 
on con points of 
ymy, she wrote a series of 
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little stories, each of which 

y kaneis ie concrete form the 

principle she to pepalag=s and 
she converted the public without their be- 
aware of the fact. In Esther’s his- 
, the power of superstition, the force 
ambition, lust and avarice upon men, 
the paralyzing domination of uuenlight- 
ened conscience and perverted public 
irit upon women, are finely portrayed. 
It every Mormon wife and mother could 
by any possible agency be induced to read 

ou 


255 


this book, it w do more to extirpate 
polygamy than any amount of legislative 
enton. to the geutile 


We suggest 
women of Salt Lake that they take 
steps to circulate it —— ; the Mormon 
women, and leave it to work out its natu- 
ral results. ‘The story is interesting; the 
incidents are probable, the characters life- 
I and the style easy and graceful. It 
ought to have a wide circulation. 
H. B. B. 


Tue Pouitics or Lanor. By Phillips Thomp- 
son. 1887. New York and Chicago: Balford, 
Clarke & Co. 


This treatise is a striking protest against 
the tendency towards monopoly of wealth 
and inequality of conditions. It is affirmed 
that ‘Within the last generation a danger 
to American liberty has manifested itself in 
the power of wealth concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and in the disposition to 
use that power, oppressively and arbi- 
trarily, for the further aggrandisement of 
its possessors and the virtual enslavement 
of the mass. Apart from this conscious, 
voluntary action on the part of the great 
money and railroad kings, the natural re- 
sult of the increase of population under 
our existing system, is to Intensify the 
pressure of competition, to make oppor- 
tunities less equal, and to widen the chasm 
between rich and poor.” This is followed 
by a graphic portraiture of existing evils, 
as ‘tan indictment against the competition- 
monopoly system.”” But we look in vain 
for any definite suggestion for improve- 
ment. The writer truly says: ‘Before 
any hope of such a change in the social 
organization as will substitute universal 
co-operation for the wage system, work- 
ing-men must have cultivated successfully 
the business faculty, close calculation, 
accurate, shrewd and conscientious man- 
agement of public affairs, mutual conti- 
dence, combination and united action. In 
evolution, not in revolution, lies the solu- 
tion of the problem.” H. B. B. 


——————_+-+o— 
SCATTER THE GOOD SEED. 


SHERWOOD, N. Y., FEB. 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following are testimonies from two 
of my friends to whom I have sent woman 
suffrage leaflets. The good work they are 
doing is attested by such appreciative 
words as ought to encourage all tract dis- 
tributors not to flag in their efforts to sow 
these little leaves broadcast. 

One, a teacher, writes: 


‘Let me thank you for the valuable 
package which came last night. | read 
H. B. Blackwell’s brilliant summary of 
‘Answers to Objections,’ to my law class 
to-day, and one of the girls asked permis- 
sion to take the paper to her father. An- 
other took Wendell Phillips’ speech; so 
you see [am making use of the tracts. I 
am very glad to have them.” 


The other friend, living in Connecticut, 
says: 


“The woman suffrage leaflets arrived 
just in time to do valiant service at a de- 
bate of the Young People’s Literary Soci- 
ety, on the question: ‘Resolved, that the 
right of suftrage be given to women.’ 
The affirmative carried everything before 
them. E. HOWLAND.” 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A woman is jewelry buyer for one of the 
largest New York firms, and has full 
charge of that department. She began to 
buy diamonds six years ago, and has ac- 
quired reputation as a remarkable judge 
of precious stones. 





A barber says that one of the few kinds 
of woman’s work which are not overcrowd- 
ed, and at which competent girls can al- 
ways earn good wages, is that which in-y 
cludes the working, cutting and general 
management of the human hair.—New 
England Farmer. 


The Ladies’ College of Hamilton, Ont., 
has offered a prize to the member of its 
Alumne Association most proficient in 
domestic economy. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
professor of domestic economy in Purdue 
University, Ind., has been selected to fur- 
nish the association with twenty-five ques- 
tions on the subject, and adjudicate upon 
the answers, when prepared. ‘The prize 
will be awarded in June. : 


A Literary Bureau has been organized 
in the office of the Writer, Boston. One 
object of the organization is thus described : 
“If you have a manuscript for which you 
wish to find a purchaser, it will be care- 
fully examined and returned to you, with 
a list of the periodicals to which it is best 
suited, their names being arranged in prop- 
er order for trial. If desired, general ad- 
vice will be given and suggestions made 
in cases where the article can be modified 
to meet practical requirements.” A small 
charge is made for the service. , 


Laura Bridgman’s record seems likely 
to be surpassed by Helen Keller, a little 
girl in Alabama who is deaf, dumb and 
blind, but who is developing marvellous 

power under the tuition of 





Miss Sullivan, a graduate of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. 

The Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association of Chicago is a good example 
of what the business capacity of women 
can accomplish. They publish four periodi- 
cals and millions of tracts, and for three 
years past their stock has paid a constant- 
ly increasing dividend. The stock was 
doubtless taken by most of its holders in 
the beginning for the sake of helping the 
temperance cause ; but it has proved a good 
business investment as well. The W. T. 
P. A. is now about to increase its stock, 
and shares will, doubtless, be eagerly 
taken. 

Miss Alice E. Briggs, Evanston, IIl., as- 
sociate superintendent of press depart- 
ment of the National W. C. T. U., pre- 
pares temperance notes for one hundred 
and fifty papers every week, selecting the 
best from hundreds of exchanges, thou- 
sands of letters and frequent telegrams. 
Press superintendents should send to Miss 
Briggs for her **Bulletin,” and secure its 
publication in their local papers. It is 
made up of short, pithy paragraphs, giv- 
ing reports of the wonderful progress 
being made by the temperance reform. 
Its wide circulation would greatly advance 
the work.— Union Signal. 

The newly organized Channing Club of 
Boston has been subjected to some criti- 
cism for the vote by which it decided not 
to have smoking atits public dinners. In- 
stead of criticism, the clu b deserves, it 
seems to us, hearty commendation for 
such action. It is high time that the sen- 
timent of thoughtfulness and regard for 
the comfort of others was recognized to a 
greater extent in this way. In a club 
made up of borh sexes, the presence of 
ladies operates of itself to banish the 
smoking habit. But there are gentlemen 
to whom smoking is just as disagreeable 
as it can be to any lady, and why should 
not the rights of gch members be con- 
sidered.— Christian Register. 

Our Kansas exchanges contain many 
compliments to Rey. D. P. Livermore’s 
pamphlet in reply to Senator Ingalls. A 
correspondent of the Topeka Capital says: 
“If man’s arguments were ever annihi- 
lated, Ingalls’ are by Mr. Livermore, and 
the book should be in every home in Kan- 
sas.” Mr. Livermore gave many copies 
to the Kansas suffragists for distribution, 
and also sent one to Senator Ingalls. Ap- 
parently the senator did not relish its crit- 
icisms, for he returned the pamphlet with- 
out reply. The Lincoln Beacon says: 
“The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
now has the returned copy on file with 
other trophies of the struggle for true 
American independence in Kansas.” 

‘Some Pupils of Liszt” is the subject of 
a paper which will appear in the March 
Century, with portraits of Eugene d’ Al- 
bert, Fraulein Aus der Ohe, and other dis- 
tinguished pianists. Of Adéle Aus der Ohe, 
the writer says she first gave evidence of 
musical talent when only three years and 
a half old. An elder sister was one day 
strumming Arditi’s ‘*Il bacio,”’ when little 
Adéle came running up and begged to be 
placed at the piano, where, to the aston- 
ishment of her family, she repeated the 
entire waltz, giving the correct bass with 
her left hand. At eight years of age she 
made ber first public appearance, affd at 
ten she was giving concerts with orchestra 
at Berlin and Hanover. She was with 
Liszt for seven years. Here, at least, is 
one instance of an “infant prodigy” who 
was not injured by an early appearance. 
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HUMOROOS. 


Elevator boy (to fat old lady)—Goin’ up, 
mum? Old Lady—Yes, I’m goin’ up; but 
sakes alive, a little boy like you can’t pull 
me up in that thing. 


A preacher was complaining of the list- 
lessness and inattention of the congrega- 
tion, when an old deacon spoke up and 
said; ‘‘Hungry sheep will look up to the 
rack if there is any hay in it.” 


Gentleman (rising)—Allow me to offer 
you this seat, madam. Zady—I couldn’t 
think of depriving you of your place, sir. 
Gentleman—Oh! its no depravity, madam ; 
no depravity, I assure you.— Harvard 
Lampoon. 


‘*Wose, deah, tell me—ah—did you make 
a memowandum of the—ah—wemark [ 
made to you when I was here befoah?” 
‘““No, Charlie, I didn’t.” ‘That's dwead- 
ful, cause, don’t yer know, [ cawn't 
wecollect myself whether I pwoposed to 
you or Clawa.”— Whitehall Times. 


Little Elvira went to visit at her grand- 
mother’s in the country. A lamb came 
bleating at the door the evening of her 
arrival. ‘“O, Aunt Hattie,” she cried, 
‘*there’s a sheep here that can talk as 
plain as anything; do come out and hear 
it say ‘Ma.’” 


‘*What does a post mortem examination 
mean?” asked a young wife of her better 
half. “A mortem examination, my 
dear, is intended to allow the victim to 
state, verbally, his own testimony against 
his assailant, and is taken down in writ- 
ing.” ‘Thanks, darling; and you won’t 
look down on me, wil) you, because I 
haven’t your education?” He said he 
wouldn’t.—. World. 





A GREAT BATTLE 


Is ominaniy going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. A good reliable 

like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the desperate 
enemy from the field, and restore and 
bodily health for many years. Try this peculiar 
medicine. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform ag readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of Depenee cases have been 
puasaeety cured. I shall be glad to send two 

Jes of my remedy Free to any of a read- 
ers who have —— if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, TT. A. Siocum, M.C., 

181 Pearl St., New York 








WHAT IT IS. 


MaGee’s Emv sion is not a patent nostrum. 
There is no secret about it. It is composed of 
Cod-Liver Oil, Extraet of Malt and Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda in 
equal parts, emulsified by machinery so thor- 
oughly that it mixes with water, milk and other 
liquids, if so preferred, and is thereby rendered 
palatable and easy to take. It does not cause 
sickness at the stomach nor vomiting, as most 
other emulsions do. Extract of malt is one of 
the most nutritious substances known to the 
medical profession, and the wonderful properties 
of hypophosphites in supplying the very elements 
which are lost during sickness, is universally ad- 
mitted. These well-known substances combined, 
together with a little flavoring extract, form the 
most effective compound ever produced for wast- 
ing diseases of whatever nature. It is a scien- 
tific combination of a food, a medicine, and a 
stimulant, all in one. 





Durine the great mark down sale now going 
on at Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 47 Temple 
Place, ladies will tind some splendid bargains 
in Boots, Shoes and Slippers, which they should 
avail themselves of, as the opportunity occurs 
but once a year. 


JAMES Py.e’s PEARLINE is considered the 
best Washing Compound of the day by all who 
once give itatrial. It cleanses the most delicate 
fabric without injuring it. Sold by all grocers. 





CLUBS and LEAGUES 


Desiring to take up the study of LocAL and 
NATIONAL POLITICS are invited to examine 


Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government, 


A concise and valuable treatise on the structure and 
practical operation of our Government, Local, State 
and National. 

It is believed that this book meets better than an 
other the present demand for a Text-Book which 
shall, in a concise way, treat of the duties, privileges 
and problems growing out of American citizenship. 

A specimen copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of the introductory price, 94 cents. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St, Boston. 











Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 


style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 


auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. PT. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness. 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan. Ist the 

rice of DRESS will 
ve increased to $2.00, 
and each subscriber 
sending that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 5 cents for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness-Miller Pab.Co. 


253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest one of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third leas than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN. 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten fessors, Twenty-three 
Teac . Cata es sent on epyteniee. 

Rev. JAMES ¥ 


. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity. 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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The Woman's Jourual 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS : 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Bosten, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 


“The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Hrances £. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Looking Backward; 
2000-1887. 


By Epwarp Bre.iamy, author of “Miss Luding. 
ton’s Sister,” “Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
12mo. $1.50. 

“That remarkable and fascinating novel which 
s0 many are now reading.”—E. C. SrepMAN, in 
The Critic. 

“A thoroughly fresh, bright, original and re- 
markable romance.”—Boston Home Journal. 

“Immensely interesting and immensely sug- 
gestive.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“Ts it a beautiful dream? It is all full of sug- 


’ gestion for the most practical as well as for those 


who love to indulge in day-dreams.”—New York 
Tribune. 


The World’s Verdict 


By Marx Hopkins, Jr. $1.50. 


“It is a story of American life in Paris and 
Nice, with picturesque Russian and French ac- 
cessories, and evinces a wonderful story-telling 
faculty and'cosmopolitan spirit.”— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

“A more wholesome and finely conceived story 
has seldom appeared of late.” — Boston Traveller. 


By the author of “THE STORY OF MARGA- 
RET KENT.” 


Queen Money. 
$1.50. 


“The book fairly sparkles with happy hits.”— 
N. Y. Home Journal. 

“Inimitable as was ‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent,’ the present novel of ‘Queen Money’ is a far 
more complete novel, considered as a work of 
art, and also in point of interest. In fact there 
can be no hesitancy in pronouncing that it will 
not only be the novel of the season, but even of 
this decade.” — Boston Traveller. 


Harvard Reminiscences 


By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL. D. $1.25. 


lvol. 12mo. 


“His ‘Reminiscences’ identify him pleasantly 
with other personal memories of the departed, 
and the book will endear him anew to the living.” 
—Boston Herald. 


Outlooks 


ON SOCIETY, LITERATURE AND POLITIOB. 


By Epwin Percy Wuirrie. 12mo. Gilt 


top. $1.50; in half-calf, $3.00. 


The Swearing Habit.—Domestic Service.—Re- 
ligion and Scientific Theories.—American Princi- 
ples.—Slavery, and its Principles, Development 
and Expedients.—‘‘Lord” Bacon.—Lowell as a 
Prose Writer.—In Dickens-land; and other 
essays. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLE T. 


BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A.M. | Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 

LUNCH, 12 to 2 P. M. ° 

DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS, D. S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Same Hours on Sundays. 





Books Desirable for 8. $. and Home 
LIBRARIES. 


Ready or Nearly Ready. 


FOR ADULTS. : 


Profiles. By Mrs. G. R. ApEn (Pansy) and 
Mrs. C. M. Lrvineston. Short stories, full of 
interest and a purpose that will make the reader 
better for having read them. 12mo, $1.50. 

The Deathlees k. By Rev. D. O. MBars. 
A book of profound research and earnest, live 
thought, showing how the world’s thought and 
history have been moulded by its power. Ev- 
ery thoughtful reader willenjoy it. 12mo, $1.50. 

Some Things Abroad. By ALEXANDER Mc- 
KENZIE, D. D. The delightful record of a 
journey through Northern and Southern Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land. 12mo, $1.50. 

Eighty-seven. By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). 
A story of the Chautauqua movement, showin 
how it reaches out and influences lives for good 
12mo, $1.50. 

Patience Preston, M. D. By Mrs. A. F 
RAPFENSPERGER. An earnest story of woman- 
ly endeavor and final success. 12mo, $1.25. 

The Art of Living. Selections from Samve. 
Sites. Edited by Carrie A. Cooxe. In- 
troduction by A. P. Peanopy, LL. D., of Har- 
vard University. A valuable book for spare- 
minute reading. 12mo, $1. 

In Pursuit of Happiness. By To.sror. 
Translated by Mrs. ALtine DELANo. Stories 
of Russian peasant life with lessons of trust and 
wisdom. , 12mo, 75 cents. 

Faith and Action. Selections from F. D. 
Maurice. By Mary G. Daruine. Preface 
by PuxHILirrs Brooks. Extracts from the 
writings of a deep thinker, full of sympathy 
with,human nature. 12mo, $1. 

Bybury to Beacon Street. By Aspy Mor- 
TON Diaz. Hints for practical living, for ear- 
nest thought, in Mrs. Diaz’s forceful and orig- 
inal style. 12mo, $1.25. 

Robert Southey. The Story of His Life, writ- 
ten in his letters. Edited by Joun DENNIS. 
There is something more than a literary inter- 
est in these letters. They show us a manly 
noble nature, governed by high motives, loyal 
to friends, worthy of admiration as a man no 
less than poet. 12mo, $2.25. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Ethel’s Year at Ashton. By Mrs. S. E. 
Dawes. A charming story for girls, with an 
earnest motive underlying it. 12mo, $1.25. 

St. George and the Dragon. By Marcaret 
Sipney. A genuine boy story, bright, wide- 
awake, but carrying a lesson with it. 12mo, $1. 

Stories of Great Men. By Faye Huntinea- 
TON. A book to give incentive to honest en- 
deavor. 16mo, 60 cents. 

Stories of Remarkable Women. By Fare 
Huntineton. Girls like noble examples no 
less than boys, and will read these stories with 
interest. 16mo, 60 cents. 

Ben Gilbert’s Victory. By Svusiz A. Bis- 
BEE. A capital boy’s story for every-day life. 
12mo, 75 cents. 

Six O’clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” 
Grandmother’s tales for children, illustrating 
favorite texts. 16mo, 60 cents. 


How They Went to Europe. By Mar- 
GARET SIDNEY. Not an actual journey, but 
all the more entertaining that it was only on 
paper. 12mo, $1 

Ned Melbourne’s Mission. By A. Eviza- 
BETH HitLock. There is more in this strong 
story than can be told ina line. Enough that 
it is brimful of interest to the end. 12mo, $1.50. 

Possibilities. By Rey. Tuomas L. Batty. An 
excellent Sunday School book. 12mo, $1.25. 

Only Me. By Rev. Tuomas L. Batty. A 
small hero, but a power for good. 12mo, $1.25. 

At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 
Two long lists of S. S. books, religious and secular 

books in separate lists, some hundreds of books in both 

lists arranged in the order of their acceptability as 
near as we know it—the best help yet in picking out 
books, Sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 








Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 certe 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and ifs departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


Thé Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 


| Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 


dress for $3.00 per year. 


‘The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ED1Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Puhee 


of Durham, ELLICE Hopkins, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 








- JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-morthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 
Upon its stail of contributors may be named Mrs. 


Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynion Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willar » The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 
THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
51 to 55 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ce ics For the Relief and Cure of 
K N Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Hi and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar ets. 
Pl LLS "$5 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
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stimulant. @1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the r, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. stered Letters or P. O. Money 

,or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the condor. 

The receipt of the ay & a sufficient receipt for 
the first su’ ption. change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 














WOMEN COMMISSIONERS’ HEARING, 


There will be a hearing at the State 
House, Room 16, Boston, Tuesday, Feb. 
28, at 10 A. M., on the petition of the 
Mayor, asking that a Board of Commis- 
sioners of Charity be formed to perform 
the duties now devolving on the Overseers 
of the Poor of Boston, and also on a sup- 
plemental petition asking that in case such 
a commission be formed one or more of 
its members shall be women. Women are 
urgently requested to be present. 

————_+ oo ___ 
DORCHESTER LEAGUE RECEPTION. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League 
will hold a Sociable on Monday evening 
next. Feb. 27, at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. Fielder 
Israel will be the principal speaker. There 
will be short speeches, music, recitations, 
cake, coffee and ice-cream. Admission to 
members free. For others, 25 cents. Op- 
portunity will be given to join the League. 
That the committee may know for how 
many to provide, every one who intends 
to be present should send a postal at once 
to Mrs. F. E. BILLines, Sec’y. 

Bowdoin Street, Dorchester. 


eo —___—_— 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MEDFORD. 


A public meeting will be held in Med- 
ford, Monday, March 5, at 7.30 P. M., in 
the M. E. Church. Rev. J. P. Abbott 
(Baptist) will preside. Addresses by Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden, Superintendent Franchise 
Mass. W. C. T. U,, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Cora Scott Pond, Rev. L. D. Bragg 
(Methodist), of Medford, and if illness 
does not prevent, Mrs. Abby D. Saxe, 
president of Medford W. C.'T. U. Music 
will be furnished. 


Cora ScoTtT POND. 


++ 
+? 


THE WIFE'S PROPERTY. 





The old law which gave every husband 
the right to the actual ownership of all his 
wife’s persunal property and the use of 
all her real estate, made the possession of 
a wife’s property seem so much a matter 
of course that it is not easy even for other- 
wise decent and excellent men to accept 
the new order of things. Some men 
do so cheerfully, and gladly accede to it; 
others, who appear respectable to the 
world, make the home wretched when a 
wife declines to surrender ner property. 
Among the more brutai classes ,it often 
comes to downright violence. The Chi- 
cago daily papers record the following: 

‘“*Mrs. Mathias Busch was murdered to- 


night by her husband, a _ saloon-keeper. 
The deed was done at their home, in the 


_ presence of their child and the aunt of the 


victim. Busch was arrested, knife In hand. 
He had been foiled in his desire to control 
ten thousand dollars in real estate, that 
had been willed his wife by her father.” 
Brutal cases like these are frequently re- 
ported. But there are more cases where a 
husband endeavors to secure by intimida- 
tion or slow torment what the law has taken 
out of his hands. It takes long to uproot 
the strength of an old law or custom, and 
to outgrow prejudice. But in this case, it 
would promote respect fora wife’s legal 
property rights, if honorable men who 
have come into possession of their wives’ 
property, under the old law, or in any 
other way, would make a legal return of it 
to the wife. Such action would help to 
set a needed example. The fact that the 
wife is now entitled to her own property 
would be noted—and, by and by, it wili be 
seen to be as dishonorable and wrong for 
a man to keep property of his wife's as to 
keep that of any one else. A gain greater 
than the money itself will be the increased 
respect which a wife can feel for her hus- 
band when he deals honorably and honest- 
ly with her. L. 8. 


4+ 
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AN UNNATURAL FATHER, 





A case was before the court in Shelby- 
ville (Ind.,) on the 7th inst., which shows 
anew the need of amending the laws re- 
garding property rights of married women. 
In this case, Mrs. Clara I. Scott brought 
suit against her father to obtain $20,000 
which had been the property of her mother. 
After the death of her mother, the father 
married twice. ‘The third wife learned 
of the girl’s interest in the property, and 
made life a burden for her. She was 
locked in the cellar, scantily fed and 
cruelly worked. Some of her schoolmates 
discovered her condjtion, and brought her 








food, and finally told their parents. May 
3, 1878, a mob was formed, and it was with 
difficulty that Wagner was escorted to a 
train for Cincinnati, where he has since 
lived, and where his third wife and her 
daughter both died in the last two years.” 
Now Mrs. Scott tries to recover, but the 
law gives a husband the right to the use 
of all his wife’s real estate as long as he 
lives. ‘The daughter, wronged in her 
childhood, is still deprived of property 
that should justly come to her. By the 
present law, a wife has the use of one- 
third the real estate of the husband after 
he is dead. The husband has the use of 
the whole of his wife’s real estate as long 
as he lives, beginning as soon as a child is 
born. This law shows how much each 
class needs to help make the laws that 

concern its interests. L. &. 
+o+— 


ROARING LIONS OR TABBY CATS. 


The Hutchinson (Kan.) Equal Rights 
Society, at its annual banquet, had music, 
short speeches, and a goog time generally. 
Mrs. Prentis in a brief address on ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage,” said: 


It is the first step that counts, and it is 
quite certain that if we do not take the 
first step,we sball never go anywhere. The 
exercise of municipal suffrage by women 
was the first step, and a very long one, 
towards genera! suflrage. The granting 
of the right was something, but its exer- 
cise was everything. The day that Kan- 
sas women walked up to the polls and 
dropped in their ballots, a host of open- 
mouthed roaring lions, reported to infest 
the road, were discovered to be as harm- 
less as a lot of tabby cats. But they had 
been there a long time, and had been re- 
spected. As Barnum said of his sacred 
white elephant, *‘He aint very white, but 
he’s awful sacred.” So it was with the 
time-honored bugaboos that vanished the 
moment Kansas women approached the 
ballot-box. In my own city of Atchison, 
and, in fact, in ail cities of Kansas, the Inti- 
mation that women proposed to vote, re- 
formed the space for fifty feet around the 
voting-places and made holy ground of it. 
so to speak, before a skirt or bonnet ap- 
peared on the scene. For the first time in 
history there were no importunate or 
noisy or profane or drunken people 
crowding about the windows. Such would 
not have more utterly disappeared had 
they known that a band of angels were ap- 
proaching. Municipal suffrage was a test. 
lt was that first taste which settled the 
quality of the pudding. Now that ‘thas 
been done” which decides what “may be 





done.” It began, as charity should, at 
home. It was a “settler,” a *Shomestead 
settler.” 


It is the universal experience, wherever 
women vote, that the horrors predicted 
never appear. Why should they? Drop- 
ping a ballot leaves the person who votes 
just the same person she was before. 
Why should she, or the world, become 
worse by the fact that she votes? L. s&s. 


—_——_—____——_¢- 9-9 —_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON LIQUOR LICENSE. 


Apart from the abstract justice of giv- 
ing women an equal voice on the question 
of licensing the sale of liquor, which di- 
rectly concerns the safety of their homes, 
actual facts, here in Boston, show its 
practica] importance. 

When it was asserted about two years 
ago, by the remonstrants, that twenty-five 
per cent. of the parties directly interested 
in the sale of liquor in Boston were 
women, I went to the office of the police 
commissioners and had the record of li- 
censes examined. Only five per cent. of 
the licenses that year had been granted 
to women, and a part of these were drug- 
gists’ licenses to widows who were contin- 
uing their husbands’ business. I was 
assured by the clerk that there was no rea- 
son to suppose that many women were 
carrying on saloons under men’s names, 
but that there was reason to think in some 
cases where licenses were taken out by 
women, that men had put them forward 
in order to evade responsibility. There was 
no more reason to think that women were 
interested in men’s licenses than the re- 
verse. 

Some years ago, the attention of woman 
suftragists was called to the growing fre- 
quency of dangerous assaults on women 
in Boston—usually by their husbands un- 
der the influence of liquor. One poor 
woman who persisted in living with her 
tormentor, after being beaten almost daily 
for years, had kerosene poured upon her, 
and was set on fire by her husband, and 
burned to death. On inquiry we were as- 
sured by Captains of Police that hundreds 
of dangerous assaults on women come to 
the knowledge of the police every year, 
but that the men are rarely punished, for 
want of evidence, wives usually refusing 
to testify. It was the opinion of these 
police captains that a majority of such 
cases do not come to the knowledge of the 
police, because the woman assaulted is 
unwilling or afraid to make the matter 
public. She fears to enrage her husband 
against her, and to suffer still more after 
he is released. She needs his wages for 
the support of her children, and a fine 
imposed upon him, or a loss of his time in 
jail, cuts off their scanty support. Practi- 
cally she had and has noremedy. In many 





cases, being Catholics, no divorce can be 
had. We asked for authority to be given 
the judges having cognizance of such as- 
saults to grant a wife, on conviction of 
the offender, a temporary legal separation 
with alimony or a weekly allowance to 
be collected by the court. Our ten thou- 
sand petitioners had “leave to withdraw.” 
Should not such women (there are a thou- 
sand in this city alone) have as much 
voice on the granting of liquor licenses as 


the men who endanger their lives? 


H. B. R. 
————_—+ ¢o—_____—_ 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


A select committee of the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association has been at work for 
the past six weeks, interviewing members 
of the Legislature, now in session at Des 
Moines, and trying to get the woman suf- 
frage bills brought forward ‘in the best 
possible shape. 

Mrs. E. H. Hunter, the chairman of that 
committee, has given her whole time to 
this work. She is thoroughly familiar 
with her State, and her womanly ways 
and manners have conmanded the respect 
of all. She has secured and placed in the 
hands of the legislators everything she 
could find which bears upon the constitu- 
tionality of statutory municipal woman 
suffrage, and has been informed by the 
chairman of the House Committee that 
sixty aflirmative votes are assured, while 
only fifty-one are needed. 

The House Committee has reported a 
municipal woman suffrage bill. As woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments have 
three times passed both houses of the lowa 
Legislature one year, and one house the 
year following, there seems every proba- 
bility that statutory woman suffrage will 
now be secured, unless defeated by some 
unforeseen complication. 

Iowa has many women of experienve 
and ability as leaders. Mrs. Callanan, 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Coggeshall, Mrs. Ald- 
rich, Rev. Miss Hultin, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. 
Bloomer, and many more are competent, 
as representatives of the women of their 
State, to appear before the Legislature and 
make their wishes known. If the Repub- 
licans of Iowa are wise, they will lose no 
time in conferring municipal and presiden- 
tial suffrage upon women. H. B. B. 

--—# 6-2 —_—_—— 


MRS. CORBIN AS A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER. 





Mrs. Corbin says that tho progress of 
woman suffrage has been hastened by ‘‘the 
growth of the Socialist or Anarchist move- 
ment.” She uses the terms as synony- 
mous, whereas they stand for exactly op- 
posite theories. Anarchists aim to abol- 
ish all government; Socialists, to increase 
the powers and scope of the government. 
The fundamental doctrine of the Anar- 
chists is that the majority have no right to 
rule the minority. No Anarchist believes 
in suffrage for any one; hence no Anar- 
chist believes in suftrage for women. The 
Anarchist organ, Lucifer, declares that the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, in trying to secure 
woman suffrage, is wasting its time and 
chasing a shadow. 

Socialism, on the other hand, is a term 
of wide meaning, and is used to cover 
many different shades of doctrine. In its 
best form it is held by many excellent 
people. It may be a question whether 
their ideas are reasonable and practicable ; 
but there is nothing morally wrong about 
them. Mrs. Corbin says that one of the 
aims of Socialism is “the placing of all 
relations between men and women upon a 
basis of momentary inclination, aud the 
consequent abolition of parental responsi- 
bility. . . . Its leading writers advocate 
boldly, and practise with little reserve, that 
promiscuity which is as old as the world.” 
This statement is diametrically at variance 
with the facts. ‘The objectionable doc- 
trine referred to is no part of Socialism, 
and “promiscuity” is not advocated, so 
far as we are aware, by any “leading 
writer” on that subject. Imagine the hor- 
ror of F. D. Maurice and Charles Kings- 
ley and the rest of the ‘*Christian Social- 
ists” at such an astonishing misrepresen- 
tation of their views! 

Mrs. Corbin says: ‘*Every Socialist is a 
woman suffragist.”. This again is not 
true. Many Socialists are suffragists; but 
we have seen in the London Commonweal, 
an ultra Socialist paper, as bad an article 
against woman suffrage as ever appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune ; and that is saying 
a good deal. However, the whole ques- 
tion is irrelevant. Grant, for argument’s 
sake, that all Socialists are both sinners 
and suffragists ; this would merely amount 
to saying that the advocates of woman 
suffrage were in bad company. And 
that is true of our opponents to a much 
greater degree. Chief-Justice Greene, of 
Washington Territory, said: 

“The opponents of woman suffrage in 
this Territory are found allied with a solid 
phalanx of gamblers, prostitutes, pimps, 
and drunkard-makers—a phalanx com- 
— of all in each of those classes who 

now the interest of the class and vote 
according to it.” 

The same is very generally the case out- 
side of Washington Territory; though 





there the disreputable element had had 
practical experience of woman suffrage, 
and hence had double reason to hate it. 

Mrs. Corbin says: 

‘*Another factor in the movement whose 
force has only been felt during the last 
decade is that of the great temperance or- 
ganization known as the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. This organiza- 
tion, 200,000 strong, is said to be, almost 
to a woman, pledged to the support of 
woman suffrage, while its president, a 
woman of world-wide fame, of consecrat- 
ed Christian character, and of inspired 
eloquence and energy, is one of the ablest 
and best-known advocates of the move- 
ment, and wields the vast enginery and 
enthusiasm of her organization for its 
furtherance. In the sovieties of young 
women known as ‘Y’s,’ who are being 
trained up for temperance work, woman 
suffrage is taught as being the future hope 
of temperance and of the world. By far 
the greater number of the members of 
this organization are women of pure lives, 
of noble and consecrated aims, but I be- 
lieve that few of them are thoroughly 
read or dee ly thoughtful concerning the 
great principles which underlie all human 
government. I cannot otherwise under- 
stand how they can put themselves in 
the anomalous position of receiving money 
and other support from Christian churches, 
and using this money and these advan- 

es for the furtherance of that principle 
of individualism which is destructive of 
the foundation of the Christian home — 
namely, marriage and parental responsi- 
bility.” 


The woman suffrage plank was put into 
the platform of the N. W. C. T. U. before 
all Israel and the sun. If Mrs. Corbin’s 
view of its dangerous naturé were correct, 
the ‘‘anomalous position” would rather be 
that of the churches in continuing to give 
money to the W.C. T. U. than that of the 
W.C. T. U. in receiving it. The temper- 
ance women have let their faith be known; 
and if any one, knowing it, continues to 
give them money, they need have no hesi- 
tation about taking it. Butis it not rather 
slighting to the intelligence of 200,000 
women ‘‘of noble and consecrated aims,” 
to assume that while*they believe them- 
selves organized for “home protection,” 
they are really banded together for home 
destruction? Would they not be likely to 
find it out by degrees, if such were the 
case? Whereas the proportion of them 
who desire the suffrage grows larger and 
larger, year by year; and it was their most 
intelligent and broad-minded women who 
came to this position soonest. Again, is 
it not singular, if woman suffrage is to re- 
sult in social immorality, that it should 
count among its advocates Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, Ellice Hopkins, and nearly all the 
most eminent and intelligent workers in 
the White Cross and similar movements? 
Is it not possible that the mistake in this 
matter may lie, not with the churches, and 
the W. C. T. U., and the Social Purity 
societies, but with Mrs. Corbin herself? 

Mrs. Corbin gives no reason why all 
these ghastly consequences must follow 
woman suffrage, beyond a general declar- 
ation that the movement is based on ‘*indi- 
vidualism”’—a word of somewhat vague 
meaning, which is so often used in the 
discussion of the woman question as to 
make it worth treating of in a separate 
article. A. S. B. 








ar wee 
PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

“Work in behalf of woman suffrage is 
wag@d actively everywhere except in the 
Southern States, where there are very. few 
societies.”—Springjield Republican. 

This is too true, yet the condition of af- 
fairs is not as bad as the absence of organ- 
ization would lead an outsider to suppose. 
The subject excites far more interest now 
than formerly, and, when the question is 
fairly presented, Southerners are quick to 
see that justice is on our side. The great 
trouble in the South is simply ignorance 
of the subject. There are, however, many 
ardent suftragists all through the South, 
and the number, in Virginia, at least, for 
whom alone I am prepared to speak, is 
constantly increasing. Evenin the village 
among the Virginia mountains, where I 
live, which is so unprogressive as to seem 
anti-progressive, there are many earnest 
suffragists, who would be glad to work 
for a cause so near their hearts, if they 
knew how to begin. One independent 
maiden lady, who is much interested in the 
subject, refuses to sign a suffrage petition, 
saying, ‘‘I hope to see the ballot given to 
women before I die, but [ can’t make up 
my mind to ask as a favor that which we 
might demand as a right.” 

lmpolitic, perhaps, but so natural! We 
find the working-women almost unani- 
mously in favor of suffrage on temperance 
questions. I asked a dressmaker, whom I 
found bewailing a woman’s powerlessness 
in temperance work: ‘‘Do you see why 
women aren’t allowed to vote on temper 
ance questions?” 

“That I don’t, nor on every other ques- 
tion, either. I know they’ve got as much 
sense as the men,” was the hearty and 
gratifying response. 

We always lend our WOMAN’S JOURNALS 
to possible converts, and they are doing 
much good work. Though much prejudice 
against the cause still exists, the suffra- 








gists are becoming more and more numer- 

ous, here as elsewhere, and when the 

blessed day shall dawn that gives the bal- 

lot to women, many patient, faithful, 

eager hearts will be found to rejoice in the 

Old Dominion. H. H. D. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


os 


A NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE BADGE. 


The Washington Territory woman suf- 
fragists have aflopted a new badge. A 
correspondent in Walla Walla writes: 

‘Some of us do not like the yellow color 
of the W. C. T. U., although they call it 
‘golden.’ We prefer the national colors 
for various reasons. First of all, it seems 
fitting that we adopt the colors of the 
starry flag, and we are wearing these.” 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WALLA WALLA, JAN. 31, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At last the agony is over, and we women 
of Washington Territory are no longer 
catalogued with “idiots, criminals, insane 
persons and Indians not taxed”; but, if 
the outside world judges us by the major- 
ity of newspaper accounts, it must think 
us a queer set. The contrast between re- 
ports and facts is doubtless just as strik- 
ing in other parts of the Territory as in 
Spokane Falls and Walla Walla, but of 
these towns I[ have a personal knowledge. 
Readers of the JOURNAL have doubtless 
had quoted to them, and at them, the ac- 
count of the city council and board of 
trade of Spokane in sending a protest to the 
governor and Legislature; and of the citi- 
zens getting up a petition “signed by all 
the influential people of the city”; but 
the joke was on the anti-suftragists, for 
the day the **numerously signed petition” 
was ready, the telegraph announced that 
the governor had signed the bill, and in 
consequence they were very indignant at 
him for his ‘tunseemly haste.” But the 
suffragists showed they were not ‘‘cranks,” 
in that some of the most enterprising and 
influential men of the city signed a peti- 
tion for suffrage and sent it before the 
eleventh hour; it reached the governor 
about the same hour as the bill itself, and 
before the antis began the circulation of 
their protest. The Spokane board of 
trade meeting was a very queer one, only 
six members present—just a quorum; and 
two of them objected on the ground that 
it was none of their business; the pro- 
suffrage members of the board only heard 
of the meeting after it was over. The 
meeting of the city council was a similar 
affair. Five hundred is a favorite number 
with the opponents. A petition said to con- 
tain that number of names, but which no 
suffragist was permitted to see, was sent 
from Walla Walla too late to influence the 
governor, if he could have been influenced ; 
for we who knew something of him felt 
sure that if the bill ever came within his 
reach it would be a law. 

The assertion that the names of peti- 
tioners were duplicated to swell the num- 
bers and copies of original petitions sent 
as additional returns, was, of course, 
wholly false. It was thought advisable 
for each of the three members from Walla 
Walla County to have each a list of peti- 
tioners from their county, and [ presume 
other counties did likewise; the original 
petitions from this county were sent to 
Hon. P. A. Preston, a firm suffragist, and 
one who deserves the thanks of the women 
of Washington Territory for his efforts. 
Copies, plainly marked as such, were sent 
to Councilman Sharpstone and to Speaker 
Clarke. When the Walla Walla City 
Council—of which every one is ashamed, 
and whose members I am happy to say 
were not elected by the women—passed 
their resolutions of censure and ajrequest 
to the governor to use the veto power, 
eight of the most influential ladies of this 
city sent a telegram endorsing the suffrage 
movement in the highest terms, and urg- 
ing the signing of the bill. Their names 
more than balanced the Council. 

The editor of the Walla Walla Union, 
who is also the Oregonian’s Olympia cor- 
respondent (P. B. J.),-is one of the most 
bitter of opponents, but his wife, never- 
theless, signed the suffrage petition. Many 
persons are of the opinion that P. B. J. 
was the instigator and possibly the \perpe- 
trator of the petticoat joke; and though 4 
hateful thing, it was pleasantly received 
by every member. The vote clearly showed 
that woman suffrage was not a party ques- 
tion; five representatives who voted **yes” 
are Democrats. 

Why have we no A. W. S. badge? 
Many of Walla Walla’s suftragists adopted 
the national colors, three narrow ribbons 
tied in a knot. Why the W. C. T. U. 
should have adopted sunflower yellow fot 
their franchise department, I cannot 
understand, for there is nothing either 
symbolic or suggestive (save of jealousy 
or contagion) about it. But our national 
colors are appropriate, considered singly 
or collectively ; the white for purity, blue 
for truth, and red for controversy (fot 
suffragists must be aggressive; if we do 
not push out, nothing will be accom 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE BADGE. 
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plished ) ; collectively, they were first 
raised in defence of liberty, and therefore 
are most fitting. Bessie J. Isaacs, 


NEW LEAFLETS. 

In addition to our list of Leaflets, we 
have now for sale: 

Song Leaflet, 15 cents per hundred, post- 

id. 
yah Right to Govern Ourselves,” by 
William I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 

———_e9o—____- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, FEB. 22, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The night appointed for the legislative 
hearing at Albany, that of Wednesday, 
Feb. 15, was bitterly cold, the thermome- 
ter marking some degrees below zero, and 
a fierce wind sweeping the Capito! hill. 
The Senate Chamber had been courteously 
given for the hearing, as the Assembly 
Chamber was dismantled for the work of 
propping up the unsafeceiling. On account 
of the confusion incident upon the changed 
quarters of the Assembly ,the notices of the 
hearing were not well understood, and this 
considerably reduced the number of mem- 
bers of Assembly present, while the ex- 
ceeding inclemency of the night kept 
many women from reaching the Capitol. 
Despite these drawbacks, however, the 
floor of the Senate was crowded by an 
audience which included many senators, 
assemblymen, prominent State officials, 
as well as many ladies. Among these 
were Mrs. Joan Cole, president of the 
Albany Suffrage Society, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Miss Kate Stoneman, and 
other leading advocates of the case here. 

Hon. D. E. Ainsworth, of Oswego, who 
has charge of the bill in the Assembly, in- 
troduced as the tirst speaker of the even- 
ing, Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers. Her 
address was an earnest and effective plea 
for the recognition of woman in politics. 
At its close Senator Henry J. Coggeshall, 
of the twenty-second district, who has 
charge of the bill in the Senate, was given 
precedence by Mr. Ainsworth, and pre- 
sented the other speakers. Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer made a most touching plea 
for the admission of the mothers of the 
State toa share in its administration. 
Mrs. S. L. Swarmstedt followed in a brief 
and witty paper, and my own remarks 
closed the evening. 

Next morning we were again atthe 
Capitol; first in the Senate Chamber, 
where we had the satisfaction of securing 
a unanimously favorable report on the 
bill from the committee on miscellaneous 
corporations ; later we went to the Assem. 
bly Parlor, where the sessions of the 
Assembly are now held, and peeped in at 
the unfortunate members, all crowded 
into a small room that would not com- 
fortably accommodate half their number. 
Here we saw several friends, all of whom 
spoke hopefully of the success of the bill. 

On Friday the Legislature adjourned for 
a week, and when it again assembles it 
will be in the Assembly Chamber, so that 
the course of legislation will again run 
smoothly. 

It is a significant fact that this year, for 
the first time in the history of our State, 
suffrage bills have been introduced into 
both branches of the Legislature without 
effort on our part. In the Senate, Hon. 
C. P. Vedder, of the thirty-second district, 
early in the session introduced the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill of last year. In the 
Assembly, Hon. J. Warren Fort, of Wash- 
ington, has recently introduced a bill 
which provides that tax-paying women 
may have the right of municipal suffrage 
for five years. Besides these bills there is 
the one presented by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, already” 
printed in the JoURNAL, securing to women 
the right to vote at all municipal elections 
and at all elections for supervisors and 
boards of excise, in behalf of which the 
hearing was granted. Mr. Fort intends 
to press his measure vigorously, he says, 
while the champions of our bill in both 
houses are quite contident of success. Of 
course, some harmonious agreement will 
be reached regarding the various bills, and 
we feel much encouraged in regard to 
ultimate victory. 

On Sunday last, Rev. Heber Newton, of 
All Soul’s (Episcopal) Church, preached a 
sermon in marked contrast with that of 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, spoken of last 
week. Mr. Newton’s theme was ‘‘ Woman 
in the State.” He took the strongest 
ground in favor of admitting women to 
equal privileges as citizens and office- 
holders. It was a scholarly and eloquent 
plea, and coming from a pulpit of the 
most conservative of Protestant denomina- 
tions was especially significant. 

LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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Two young women at Milledgeville, 
Ga., have engaged in the insurance busi- 
hess and are agents for a number of com- 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Maria Pia, Queen of Portugal, is an ac- 
com plished potter. 

The six-year-old daughter of Prof. Cohn, 
of Chicago, is mistress of four languages 
and is acquiring two more. 

There were 367 male applicants to the 
Industrial Aid Society in this city during 
January, and 172 female applicants. 

The W. C. T. U. Home for Unfortunate 
Women at Eau Claire, Wis., has been en- 
larged and made a State affair. 

The sociable of the Newton Woman 
Suffrage League, Feb. 11, at the residence 
of Mrs. George W. Crosby, was a great 
success. 

The White Cross Society, designed to 
promote purity among young men, now 
has 1,888 members, a gain of 600 during 
the year. 

A widow lady of Calcutta has estab- 
lished a free Anglo vernacular school for 
boys in her garden. Forty boys have 
already joined it. 

By Queen Victoria’s orders, no intoxi- 
cating liquors are to be in future allowed 
upon the premises of the People’s Palace 
in London. 

The W. C. T. U. of Evanston gave a re- 
ception to Mrs. Mary B. Willard a few 
days ago. Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert made the address of welcome. ~ 

“The Battle Cry,” a new prohibition 
song-book, has been published by the 
Herbert Music Company, Monmouth, IIl.; 
single copies, by mail, thirty-five cents. 


“Home: Its Inmates and its Influence,” 
is the subject of an essay read by Mrs. 
Franklyn Howland, on the 11th inst., be- 
fore the South Bristol Farmers’ Club. 

Once a year Worth, the great Paris 
dressmaker, lets each of the women in his 
employ choose a dress from his stock, and 
has it made up for her according to her 
directions. 

Walking exercise is becoming popular 
among Washington women. Mrs. Whit- 
ney and the Misses West started the fash- 
ion, and now many society women take a 
daily walk. 

The women of Washington Territory do 
not accept the sunflower badge or any yel- 
low color. Now that they have all the 
rights of citizens, they take the national 
colors, red, white and blue. 

Justitia is about to add to its other at- 
tractions a department of hygiene, con- 
ducted by Dr. Lucy Waite, of the Chicago 
Gynecological Institute, a daughter of 
Judge Waite and Mrs. C. V. Waite, of the 
Chicago Law Times. 

Miss Hannan, the assistant of City Clerk 
Meek, of Salem, Mass., was highly es- 
teemed, and when she died a few days 
ago, her funeral was attended by mem- 
bers of the City Council and municipal 
officers. 

The Roxbury W. S. League held a par- 
lor meeting, Saturday afternoon, at 44 
Highland Street. Plans for work were 
followed by a discussion led by Miss L. M. 
Peabody, the secretary. Several new 
members were admitted. 


The death of Mrs. S. R. Urbino brings 
great sorrow to the Massachusetts suffra- 
gists. She was a rare and estimable 
woman and an earnest friend of Woman 
suffrage. The deepest sympathy is felt 
with her husband in his irreparable loss. 


The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work has become a large business house, 
employing several clerks to dispose of its 
goods. Its president, the wife of ex- 
Judge Choate, has also founded and en- 
dowed a school for the practical education 
of girls. 

The head nurse of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal in London says that the six qualifica- 
tions for a good nurse are: Presence of 
mind, gentleness, accuracy, memory, ob- 
servation and forethought. The idea that 
every woman is born a nurse she regards 
as a popular delusion. * 

Mrs. Warren W. Dutcher, aged sixty- 
seven, died last week of paralysis, after 
an illness of but two days. She and her 
husband, Mr. Warren Dutcher, were among 
the founders of Hopedale. They were 
both friends of woman suffrage, and most 
valuable citizens. 

The Kokomo (Ind.) Woman Suffrage 
Club had a large attendance at its annual 
banquet, which was held at the house of 
Mrs. Laura Scofield. Many guests from 
Tipton were present. There were essays, 
addresses and songs, and great enjoyment 
prevailed. 

Three members of the fourth class at 
the Girls’ Latin School in this city edit a 
little paper called The Jabberwock. It is 
very neatly got up, and does the youthful 
editors credit. One of the trio is thé 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barrows, of the 
Christian Register. She comes honestly 
by her editorial ability, on both sides. 

A religious paper says that a certain 
ehurch possesses a lady who saves the 


congregation $10,000 a year. A woman 


of wealth and of high social culture and 
position, she makes it her rule and the 
fashion to dress for church in so plain and 
inexpensive a manner as to throw the 
whole social influence of the congregation 
against extravagance in dress. 


Vick’s Annual Floral Catalogue is full 
of beautiful engravings of plants, flowers 
and vegetables, with directions for grow- 
ing them. It contains also several fine 
colored plates. ‘Take it all in all, it is one 
of the most fascinating volumes ever is- 
sued. It will be sent to any one for ten 
cents, by James Vick, Seedsman, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and the ten cents will be cred- 
ited on any future order for seeds. 


The New York local committee on Har- 
vard examinations for women desires to 
raise a scholarship of $6,000, the Interest 
of which shall be applied toward defray- 
ing the college expenses of whatever can- 
didate the authorities at Harvard Univer- 
sity shall find to have passed the best 
examination among the women who pre- 
sented themselves in that year in New 
York. 

Dr. Mary A. Boyd addressed the Y. W. 
C. T. U., of Rockford, I11., on ‘Woman in 
Medicine,” Saturday, Feb. 18, and gave a 
most interesting paper. Once a month, 
Catherine G. Waugh, superintendent of 
sufirage, provides a good programme. 
Last month Mary Holmes gave a finely 
prepared paper on **Woman in Science.” 
It has increased the attendance and brings 
in those who would not otherwise attend 
the meetings. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, 
Feb. 3, gave an admirable address upon 
“The Progress of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement,” before the West Newton 
Lyceum. A resolution that ‘for man to 
deny to woman the ballot on equal terms 
with himself is unjust and unwise” was 
discussed. Messrs. Blackwell, Walton, 
Morton, and Colby spoke in the affirma- 
tive; Gilman, Bond, and Drew in the neg- 
ative. No vote was taken. 


At the Vermont Teachers’ Convention 
just held, Rev. A. D. Barker, speaking 
of higher education for women, said: 
‘*Few persons in Vermont are aware that 
one of its women was the first to advocate 
the higher education of her sex. At the 
instigation of a Mrs. Willard, the first 
female academy in this country was estab- 
lished at Middlebury in 1800.” Is this the 
Mrs. Willard who afterward established a 
school in Troy that was for many years 
very famous? 

The Youth's Companion says: ‘The 
Adams family, the Bayard family, the 
Breckenridge family, and the Beecher fam- 
ily are illustrations of the fact that great 
talents may descend to the third and 
fourth’ generation; but from these four 
illustrious American families there has 
risen but one genius—Henry Ward Beech- 
er.” How about the author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? In any reckoning up of 
the geniuses of the Beecher family, she 
ought certainly to be included. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles occupied the pulpit 
of Rev. Dr. Miner’s Church last Sunday 
evening, with a lecture on “Science and 
the Drink Habit.” Next Sunday evening 
she will speak in Milford, at a Union Ser- 
vice, upon **The Saloon vs. the Home”; 
March 4, at Wellesley Hills, and March 11, 
at Brockton, on **The Place of Woman 
According to the Scriptures.” After these 
engagements she goes to New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the International Council at 
Washington. Letters sent to Abington, 
Mass., will be forwarded. 

A clergyman, dying, left a widow and 
two daughters. One of the daughters 
was an invalid, and the other undertook to 
provide for the little family. Hearing 
housekeepers regretting that they could 
not have nice fresh cakes for breakfast, 
she called on her friends, and took orders 
for muffins, for the making of which she 
had a good recipe. The muffins were 
baked and served promptly in time for 
breakfast. Her orders increased, and she 
now has a large éstablishment and a com- 
fortable income. 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Ww.c. T. U. of Illinois is a pamphlet of 
‘more than two hundred pages. It shows 
how thoroughly the work is organized, 
and what as a matter of history has been 
accomplished in that State. It is interest- 
ing to note the encouraging reports from 
superintendents of different departments. 
In 1887 it was feared by those most san- 
guine that the Union Signal would not 
celebrate its first birthday; now it has 
6,300yearly subscriptions. Miss Helen L. 
Hood, corresponding secretary, has pre- 
pared this report with her usual ability, 
and imparted to it her own enthusiasm. 

The new magazine, Woman, continues 
to present each month an attractive table 
of contents. It promises its readers, dur- 


‘ing the coming year, a serial story by 


Edgar Fawcett, a series of descriptive 
sketches on the Women’s Colleges of the 
United States-and the Women’s Clubs, 





sketches and stories by Julian Hawthorne, 
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Katharine McQuoid, Kate Field, Catha- 
rine Owen, Fred’k Sechwatka, Emily 
Wheeler, Margaret Sidney, Nellie Bly and 
Grace Winthrop; departments relating to 
Home Decoration, Recipes, the Christian, 
Charitable and Benevolent Societies of the 
United States; a Mother’s Department 
and Question Department, and last, but 
not least, an open column, in which will 
be published correspondence on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar. during her re- 
cent series of successful suflrage conven- 
tions in Illinois, was assisted by Judge C. 
B. Waite, Mrs. Emma Webb Haskett, 
Miss Caroline Yuling, Miss Catharine 
Waugh, Hon. M. B. Castle, and Mrs. Julia 
Mills Dunn accompanying Mrs. Gougar. 
Another series of conventions is already 
planned for Mrs. Gougar as soon as she is 
rested from the fatigue of this canvass, 
invitations having been received from 
Bloomington, Joliet, Mendota, Princeton, 
Galesburg, Quincy and _ several other 
points. So the State is in a fair way to be 
well organized for municipal suffrage.— 
Sandwich Argus. 

Frances Willard and Anna Gordon have 
gone to Washington, summoned thither 
by representatives of the National Temper- 
ance Publishing House and the National 
and District W. C. T. U.s, who are mak- 
ing an active effort to secure prohibition 
in the District of Columbia. Hearings 
will be given them before Congressional 
committees. March 18 to 25 the National 
W. C. T. U. will conduct a series of meet- 
ings at the Capitol, to be addressed by 
well-known women. March 25 to April 2 
occurs the International Council of Women, 
at which there will be delegates from 
many societies of women, and where the 
progress of woman in the industrial arts, 
the professions, educational work, philan- 
thropy, politics and religion will be re- 
viewed. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co) Course, 

School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 

vatory; Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 

inets of Natural » ® Museum of Art, a Library 

of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
‘eacbers. Heation. 








° sent on a \ 
Rev. JAMES TAYLOR. D. D., President. 





Mrs. Annie J.. Diggs, writing from 
Lawrence, Kan., says: “The light is 
spreading rapidly in our State. The old 
objections to woman’s enfranchisement 
sound very ridiculous to almost everybody 
here.” ‘That is because the actual voting 
of women in Kansas has shown the objec- 
tions to be groundless, as all objections to 
the application of a true principle must 
be. The women of Lawrence have formed 
a society for political education, and meet 
regularly to study civics. It is the first 
society of the kind in the State. Here is 
a hint for other women who wish to in- 
forin themselves in regard to government- 
al affairs. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


is not a patent nostrum. There is no secret 
about it. It is composed of Cod-Liver Oil, Ex- 
tract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda In EQUAL PARTS, 
emulsified by machinery so thoroughly that it 
if so preferred, and is thereby rendered palatable 
mixes with water, milk, and other liquids, 
and easy to take. It does not cause sickness at 
the stomach, nor vomiting, as most other emul- 
sions do. In most families cod-liver oil is be- 
coming the standard household remedy, and we 
need not dilate upon its value. No one will dis- 
pute that extract of malt is one of the most nu- 
tritious substances known to the medical profes- 
sion, and the wonderful properties of hypophos- 
phites in supplying the very elements which are 
lost during sickness is universally admitted. 
These well-known substances combined, together 
with a little flavoring extract, form the most 
effective compound ever produced for wasting 
diseases of whatever nature. It is a scientific 
combination of a food, a medicine and a stimu- 
ant all in one. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
WOMAN’S WORLD. 


Fd * 
BY E. 8. L. THOMPSON. 


Her world encompasseth the all in all 
Of great reform, of purity and truth ; 
It is not narrowed by the mountain wall 
Of bigotry, or pride, or sex forsooth! 
Winchester, [nd. 


a 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 


BY WARREN A. RODMAN. 





Tune—“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 


Our wise forefathers said: ‘Free and equal all were 
born :” 
“Only laws made by the governed can be just :’’ 
‘All unrepresented tax is tyrannical and wrong.” 
In these principles we gladly put our trust. 


Cnorus—Courage, then, the time is coming, 
Steadily it moves along, 
When, our fetters all removed, and our 
rights to us secured, 
We shall form a new, eimancipated 
throng. 


For we never will believe that these great and living 
truths 
Should to more than half our people be denied. 
So with courage we will work, and success must 
crown our toil, 
For we've justice, truth and right upon our side. 
CHORUS. 


So with hopeful hearts and brave, we are waiting 
for the day 

That shall come to set our sex from bondage free, 

Equal with our brothers then, we will join the glad 


refrain 
To the land that gives to all true liberty. 
CHORUS. 
—_—__——__— ¢-@ o—______ 


THE NURSERY AT NIGHT. 


BY F. B. DOVETON. 


The day is done, and in their cosey nest 

The rosy darlings lie in perfect rest, 

Their shining tresses softly straying o’er 

Those dimpled cheeks, that we may kiss once more 

Before we go; but let the kiss be light. 

Good-night, sweet slumberers! Good-night! Good- 
night! 

Anon we see a smile all gently play 

O’er a sweet face, then slowly die away— 

The little brain with fairy fancies teems, 

And Flossie wanders in the land of dreams ; 

There she will wander till night’s shadows flee. 

Good-night, my little one, God guardeth thee! 


She sees serener sunlight, fairer flowers, 

And bluer skies than grace this world of ours, 
As down the silent slopes of shadowland, 
Again she guides her hoop with eager hand, 
Or may a mythic butterfly pufsue. 

Good-night, my pretty one! Till morn, adieu! 


———_9-o——_ —__—__ 


BLINDFOLD, 


What do we know of the world, as we grow so old 
and wise? 

Do the years, that still the heart-beats, quicken the 
drowsy eyes? 

At twenty we thought we knew it, the world there 
at our feet; 

We thought we had found it bitter, we knew we had 
found it sweet. . 

Now at forty and fifty, what do we make of the 
world? 

There in her sand she crouches, the Sphinx, with 
her gray wings furled. 

Soul of a man I know not; who knoweth can fore- 
tell, 

And what can I read of fate, even of self I have 
learned so well? 

Heart of a woman I know not; how should I hope 


to know, 

I that am foiled by a flower, or the stars of the silent 
snow; 

I that have never guessed the mind of the bright- 
eyed bird, 


Whom even the dull rocks cheat, and the whirl- 
wind’s awful word? 

Let me loosen the fillet of clay from the shut and 
darkened lid, 

For life is a blindfold game, and the Voice from 
view is hid. 

I face him as best I can, still groping, here and 
there, 

For the hand that has touched me lightly, the lips 
that have said, ‘‘Declare!”’ 

Well, I declare him my friend—the friend of the 
whole sad race; 

And oh, that the game were over, and I might see 
his face! 

But ‘tis much, though I grope in darkness, the 
Voice that is hid from view 

May be heard, may be even loved, in a dream that 
may come true. —Atluntic Monthly. 


+e — 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN’S PORTION. 


“I’ve worked along time, as you say; 
it lacks but a month now of forty years 
since we were married.” 

‘‘And you helped each of the children 
when they was married?” queried the 
sympathizing neighbor. 

“Yes. When John was married we 
gave him the West place. Abram valued 
that at five hundred dollars. Then we let 
Mary’s husband work at home ‘here till 
after their second baby was born, and he 
had a thousand dollars to take with him 
when he went away. We gave Jimmy 
five hundred in cash for an education, but 
he used it to speculate on. Then we paid 
three hundred for Jane’s piano, and over 
two hundred more for music lessons, for 
she intended to teach before she married.” 

‘‘And how much did Abram leave you?” 
questioned Mrs. Pryy. 

‘“Well, you see he was sick a good many 
years, and had to let out the farm, and 
then land has so depreciated in value. 
He thought he had about seven thousand, 
but the appraisers made it out only three 


- —Mary’s husband told them that was all 


it was worth before they began—and [ got 
a widow’s third.” ‘The speaker leaned her 





head wearily on her hand, and gazed out 
of the window. 

It was a pleasant place, this old home 
of Abram Daley’s, and the tears filled the 
eyes of the sorrowing woman as she re- 
membered that this house that had been 
her home since the day she entered ita 
happy bride, now almost forty years ago, 
was hers no longer. Already the division 
was going on, and the sons and sons-in- 
law were wrangling over its smooth mead- 
ows and upland pasturage, as a crowd of 
hungry dogs might do over a big bone. 

“Of course, the judge gave you the fur- 
nitoor—your settin’-out, in particular. I 
remember what an orfle nice settin’-out 
you had. We girls was all envious of 
you.” 

Mrs. Daley leaned her face a trifle 
closer to the window, as she slowly shook 
her head. But neighborly eyes are sharp, 
and, try as she might, she could not con- 
ceal the tears that rolled slowly down her 
faded cheeks. 

‘‘Not your settin’-out?” cried the neigh- 
bor, in astonishment. **Not your mahoga- 
ny bureau and your bird’s-eye chamber-set 
and the cherry tables and stands and the 
feather beds and them handsome chairs?” 

A long silence ensued, broken at last by 
an anxious *‘Hey?” 

‘“*N—o,” said the widow, sadly. ‘*The 
—the—well, Mary’s husband objected so. 
He said he would have the whole settle- 
ment ‘ripped up and gone over,’ and I 
supposed that would cost so that I had to 
give in.” 

‘“*Well, I never!” the neighbor said 
under her breath. 

“Don’t say anything about it,” the 
widow whispered. ‘He wants the bird’s- 
eye set and Jennie wanted the bureau. 
But he said I might have that yellow bed- 
stead that Abram and me used in our 
room, and the pine light-stand and moth- 
er’s old chest and a feather-bed. I sup- 
pose it’s all I need.” 

‘And you have worked, and worked 
hard, too, all the neighbors will own to 
that, for forty years, and for jt all you 
get one thousand dollars!” 

‘*And the bed and stand,” corrected the 
widow, quietly. 

‘‘Humph! you mean the bed and stand 
was all that the ungrateful wretches didn’t 
steal from the things that your mother 
gave you.” 

“T would like my bureau,” sighed the 
weary woman; ‘I prized it so, and thought 
I should always have it for my own.” 

“*T suppose there aint no help for it, but 
it don’t seem jest right. Where will you 
go to live after the estate is settled ?” 

Mrs. Daley locked her thin hands to- 
gether, and pressed them down on her 
knees. The neighbor noticed how swol- 


” 


len were the finger-joints and how work- | 


hardened the hands. 

“TI don’t quite know,” she answered. 
‘*Mary said I might go there. She’s got a 
good many cows, andthe baby is small. I 
told her I was afraid I couldn’t work but- 
ter, for I have got the rheumatism into my 
finger-joints so bad, a-washing so much 
butter. She said she’d get me a worker, 
for I could save her the cost of a girl.” 

‘Aint ye most too old to go into heavy 
work agin?” queried Mrs. Pryy. 

“Oh, no; I’m only sixty, and I heard 
Jennie’s husband tell Mary that there was 
ten good years of work in me yet.” 

“Sho! That’s the way my William 
speaks about a horse! 1L”—— 

But the widow held up her hand as 
though she could bear no more. 

“I allow that I can earn my board for 
some time, and there’ll be money enough 
left to bury me, [ suppose, though I would 
like to get Abram a stone.” 

“*T reckon Abram’ll rest peaceful enough 
without a stone,” snapped Mrs. Pryy. 
‘But the bare idee of a woman workin’ 
for forty year, hard, too, and gettin’ only 
twenty-five dollars a year above her board 
and clothes. Less than fifty cents a week 
her hull life through. It's a shame!” 

‘“*Well, Betsy,” said the widow, meek- 
ly, **what provision have you made? Has 
William got a will?” 

Mrs. Pryy started to her feet, consterna- 
tion depicted on her thin face. 

“No, he haint! I'll go home this very 
minit, and have one made. It never shall 
be said of me that ‘there’s ten years of 
good work in her yet.” When a woman 
has raised her family, done her share of 
hard work, and life begins to break up all 
about her, nobody haint got any business 
to callate on what they can get out on 
her. I tell ye what ’tis, when women 
make laws we won’t have no one-sided 
ones of this sort. When a woman dies, a 
man has what he has helped earn, keeps 
his home together, and the children can’t 
farm him out for what he is worth; but 
when a woman’s left she’s all shattered to 
pieces, no money, an’ no home, an’ nothin’ 
to do in her old age but jog about, and 
mebby be abused. I say ‘taint justice, 
and I’ll have William make a will.” 

‘*Yes, I would if I was you, Betsy,” the 
widow said, as she wiped away a stray 
tear on the corner of her gingham apron. 

MAUDE MEREDITH. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY MOTHER-IN-LAW’S VISIT. 
BY EVA M. TAPPAN. 


Our new home was not large, for Charlie 
was notarich man, although he was in a 
flourishing business; but it was one of 
those irregularly-shaped houses that toss 
out a tiny balcony here and a bay window 
there, in a careless, childish fashion, better 
suited to a happy, quiet home life than to 
a more ceremonious style of existence. 
The little piazza was heavily hung with 
woodbine, with now and then a red leaf, 
for it was September, and there had been 
an early touch of frost. I had graduated 
in June, and a month later had been our 
wedding. ‘Then, after some quiet weeks 
at the seaside, we had come to our own 
home. 

*“Do you think you can be happy here?” 
Charlie asked. 

‘*] should be an ungrateful wretch if I 
were not,” I said, ‘for it is the loveliest 
little house I ever saw, and I am perfectly 
delighted with it.” Remember that I was 
only a school-girl, and excuse my superla- 
tives. 

We were sitting on the piazza, and Char- 
lie called my attention to the great elms in 
front of the house. 

‘*Asylum Street is the pleasantest street 
in the city,” he said. ‘It is lined with 
these elms from Main Street, past the asy- 
lum for the insane, two streets from here, 
and away out into the country.” 

[ said nothing, but my heart fell. From 
my earliest childhood, I had felt an in- 
stinctive, unreasoning horror of insanity, 
although I had never seen an insane per- 
son. ‘I had heard, of course, that the State 
asylum was here, but I had never supposed 
that it was within the city limits,—but 
Charlie was speaking. 

‘Should you like to walk up the street 
and see the asylum grounds?” 

We went up the wide, pleasant street 
with its rows of elms and maples, till we 
came to some broad, well-kept grounds 
with hills and valleys and trees, and glimp- 
ses of a foaming brook that dashed over 
rocks and under tiny bridges. It was a 
beautiful place, but a little further on was 
the great brick building with its iron- 
barred windows, and as a pale face behind 
them pressed close to the glass, I shud- 
dered. 

**You are cold,” said Charlie. ‘‘These 
September evenings are cool.” So we 
went home, and when the gas was lighted, 
and the doors shut, and a tiny fire in the 
open grate, it seemed absurd to be afraid 
of some feeble folk behind those iron bars. 
But the next morning, when Charlie had 
gone to his office, and Bridget and I were 
alone in the house, the old fear came back. 
I knew thatit was foolish, and I never told 
Charlie, but I kept a careful watch over 
doors and windows, which he said was a 
fine thing in these days of tramps. 

One forenoon, Charlie came home in 
great haste, and asked if I should be afraid 
to stay alone two or three days. A large 
business interest was at stake, and he 
must take the noon train for New York. 

“TT will have Frank come up here and 
stay at night,” he said. Frank was a 
young cousin of his. ‘And if it were 
not for mother’s coming, you might go 
with me; but she is quite an old lady, you 
know, and it would trouble her to change 
the day of her journey, when she has once 
arranged for it. Are you quite sure that 
you do not mind receiving her alone? 
I will telegraph her if you wish it.” But 
I could hardly be as selfish as that, and in 
an excess of bravery, I even refused to 
have Frank come at night. 

Charlie’s mother was coming that even- 
ing. 1 had never seen her, for our engage- 
ment had been a short oue, and she had 
spent the last two years in California with 
a married daughter; but she had written 
me many times, and I felt as if in her I 
should find the mother’s love and care 
which I had so sorely missed since the 
death of my own mother, five years be- 
fore. So I went about the house trying to 
make every room take on an especially 
bright and cheery aspect. 

I did not go to the train to meet her, for 
Charlie had a fancy that a lady should 
never go to a railroad station unless it was 
necessary, and he had arranged for Frank 
to meet her, and bring her to the house. 
When I heard the whistle of the engine, I 
listened to every carriage that rolled up 
the street, but not one stopped at our door. 
At last, Frank rang the bell, but it was 
only to say that he had met the express 
train and had waited for the accommoda- 
tion, but his aunt had not come. 

“It is strange that she has not tele- 
graphed,” he said, ‘‘for I never knew her 
to break an engagement.” ‘Then, as he 
saw that I felt anxious, he added: ‘I pre- 
sume she has telegraphed, but now that 
there is so much trouble between the rival 
companies, perhaps telegrams are not quite 
as sure as they used to be.” 

- The evening wore slowly away. Bridget 
had gone to bed, and I was just fastening 
the doors for the night, when there was 








a ring at the frontdoor, A lamp-post was 
opposite our house, and as I peeped 
through the side-lights, I saw a lady stand- 
ing on the step. I opened the door, and 
there was Charlie’s mother, alone. 

“Is Charlie here?” she asked, in a tired 
voice. 

“No, but it is Charlie’s house, and I am 
Alice, and I’m so glad you have come,” 
and I threw my arms around her neck, and 
led her in, for I had really been afraid that 
something had happened to her. 

‘But where is Frank? How did he miss 
you?” I asked. 

‘*Frank, Frank,” she said, absently. ‘He 
is not a good son, he never was. But 
there, I am speaking as if 1 was his moth- 
er. I’m not his mother,” and she laughed 
lightly and happily. ‘Charlie is my boy, 
and you are Charlie’s wife. [ thought 
Charlie’s wife had blue eyes, and yours 
are brown, but you'll be a daughter to me, 
won’t you, and love me ever 80 much?” 

She seemed so tired that [ suggested that 
she should have some tea and go to bed. 
As we were going upstairs, I said, **I don't 
see how Frank could have missed you, for 
he waited for both trains.” 

**T wasn’t on the train,” she said. 

“Then it must be that Frank did not 
know there was a later one,” saidI. “Iam 
so sorry that you should have had to come 
alone, but we will try to make you forget 
what a hard time you have had in getting 
here.” 

We had agreed that Charlie’s mother 
should not be put in our regular guest 
chamber, which was a little apart from the 
main body of the house, and which might, 
1 fancied, be a trifle lonesome, but that 
she should have a room next our own. 
‘There was a door between, and I asked if 
I should leave it open. 

“Yes,” she said, “leave all the doors 
open, so that if Charlie comes, he will 
know where I am,” and she laughed again, 
with that same musical, childlike laugh 
that [ had thought so pleasant. 

I said good-night, and went to my room, 
leaving the door ajar. The presence of 
this cheery little lady in the next room 
took away all my loneliness. Her light 
was burning fora long time, and I remem- 
ber thinking it a little strange that she 
should sit up late when she had seemed so 
tired. ‘‘Butit is more strange,” I said to 
myself, “that a woman so accustomed to 
travelling should be tired by a three hours’ 
journey. I hope I did not hurry her off to 
her room before she was ready,” and then 
I fell asleep. 

It must have been several hours later 
that I was aroused by a voice from the 
next room, and the first gray light of the 
autumn morning showed me Charlie’s 
mother groaning and tossing, apparently 
in great suffering. Her cheeks were red, 
and her eyes sparkled with an unnatural 
light. 

“Don’t you know, Frank was coming 
in at that door?” she said, ‘and Charlie is 
not here,” and then she went on raving 
about Charlie, and Frank, and many other 
names that were strange to me, until it 
was plain to me, unused to illness as I was, 
that she was in a raging fever. I called 
Bridget, and told her she must go for the 
doctor. 

‘**Yes’m,” she said in a dazed way ; “but 
where’ll I be after going, mum?” 

“Go to the nearest one, Dr. Brown, down 
this street.” 

“Oh, mum, an’ shure I don’t dare go 
past the graveyard before light. ‘The holy 
Mother herself couldn’t keep me from see- 
ing the dead rise in the gray o’ the morn- 
ing.” 

“Go to Mr. Wilson, then, in the next 
house, and ask him to go for me,” I said. 

“Oh, mum, but there’s the dog, mum, 
and I daren’t.” 

This was a fear with which I could sym- 
pathize, for [ remembered that the dog, 
which was always loosed at night, was 
really ferocious, and I said, as a last resort: 

‘*Then there’s nothing to be done but to 
go to the asylum, and beg one of the phy- 
sicians there to come tous. Ask for Dr. 
Wilder—he’s an old friend of my hus- 
band’s—and tell him that Mr. Dermott’s 
mother has been taken suddenly ill. He 
will come as a favor to me, I am sure.” 

Luckily, Bridget had not my fear of the 
asylum, and would not have minded a 
whole regiment of lunatics; and, by the 
time [ had soothed my patient a little, Dr. 
Wilder was at the door. 

**T was up already,” he said. ‘*Indeed, [ 
had not been in bed, for one of our patients 
escaped last evening, and we have spent 
most of the night in telegraphing, and in 
going to various places where we thought 
she might be.” 

I did not think then that a man who had 
been out all night could not be very glad 
to be called out again before he had « 
chance to rest, but I led the way to Char- 
lie’s mother’s room, telling him of her be- 
ing so weary the evening before, and all 
that I knew of her sudden illness. We 
found her apparently sleeping, her face 
turned toward the wall. Dr. Wilder laid 
his fingers on her palse, and light as his 


tonch was, it aroused her. She turned 
toward us, and opening her eyes, said 
quietly, ‘‘You are Charlie. I like you, 
You are good to me.” 

I began, ‘*What do you think” —— 

The doctor’s face wore an expression of 
perfect amazement as helooked first at me 
and then at his patient, but he said to her 
very quietly, ‘‘Aunt Nellie, now that [ am 
here, you are better. I am going to talk 
with this lady, and in ten minutes I shall 
want to find you dressed, and ready to go 
with me.” 

“Yes, I will, Charlie,” she sald, “I will 
go anywhere with you.” 

Then Dr. Wilder turned to me, as I stood 
in utter bewilderment, and beckoned me 
out into the hall. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘but if I 
had delayed or shown the least hesitation, 
or doubt of her obeying me, I could not 
have easily managed her. Did you think 
this was Mrs. Dermott? Why, it is old 
Aunt Nellie, and she has been with us ten 
years.” 

*Do you mean that she is insane?” I 
asked. 

“Insane? yes,” he replied, ‘tas hopeless- 
ly so as any oue in the asylum. I can 
usually manage her, for she thinks that I 
am a son of hers, whose death was the 
cause of her insanity. Didn't she talk 
about ‘Charlie’ and ‘Frank?’ Frank is her 
name for one of the attendants, against 
whom she has some grudge. She calls me 
‘Charlie,’ and she often pretends to be ill, 
hoping that [ will come to her. [ think 
she Is dressed by this time. Could I ask 
you to lend me a warm shawl for her? 
‘The air is very chilly.” : 

I brought the shawl mechanically, and 
in a moment more, my supposed mother- 
in-law had taken the doctor’s arm, and 
was walking up the street, apparently as 
well as possible. 

Any woman who reads this story will 
know that the next thing that I did was to 
have “a good cry,” and that I sent for 
Frank to stay in the house the next night. 
Charlie came the day after, and not many 
days later, my real mother-in-law. She 
had been detained by unexpected com- 
pany. Her telegram was afterwards found 
in the waste-basket, owing to the blunder- 
ing of a stupid office boy who happened 
to be the only one in when it arrived. 

Of course, 1 was laughed at, but I am 
not sorry for the adventure, for my visit 
from the mild, little old lady with the 
childlike laugh has taken away much of 
my unreasoning horror of insane persons ; 
and I have never been sorry for one half 
minute that I married Charlie, although 
we still live on Asylum Street. 

———_+¢ oo—_—___—_ 
ABOUT WOMEN WHO TOIL NOT, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I read with much pleasure in a recent 

number of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, ‘A. 8S. 
B.’s” account of the household census 
which she took on the question of whether 
or not women like to work. Walter 
Besant seems to me to have arrived at his 
conclusion—as most men generalize about 
the feminine sex—by considering the char- 
acter of the half dozen women whom he 
knows best. In his case, apparently, the 
half dozen all happened to be lazy. 
' Besant’s idea is common to quantities of 
men, except that most of them do not con- 
sider what women like or want to do, but 
what they think the women ought to want 
and like. Men have sometimes said to me, 
“It is all a mistake for you women to want 
to get out in the world. A woman 
ought not to work unless it is absolutely 
necessary. She ought to stay at home, 
look pretty and be charming, and if she 
wants to do- anything, why, she can 
occupy her time with fancy work, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

On this general question of women work- 
ing, I want to tell of a conversation I had 
recently with a man of far more than av- 
erage intelligence, possessed of an unus- 
ually keen sense of justice, and a desire to 
see everything fairand square. He said: 
‘“*We must recognize the fact that man is 
the physical superior of woman, and that 
in comparison with him, she is a child. 
She must be taken care of, she must be 
looked out for, as if she were a child. 
The average woman cannot even support 
herself in comfort. Therefore, is it 
strange that the man feels his superiority, 
and, conscious all the time of her depend- 
ence upon him, feels contempt for her in- 
feriority? He may love her, adore her, 
and his contempt may be a most good-nat- 
ured feeling, but it is contempt, all the 
same.” 

I think he was right, and that he touched 
the primary cause for the feeling which 
men as a sex have toward women as a sex. 
When woman becomes an independent, 
self-supporting creature, man will have 
more respect for her than he does now; 
and he won’t have much until she does. 
He may respect the individual members of 
the sex who can take independent posi- 
tions, but for the sex as a whole, his 
strongest feeling will be that of contempt. 





And I, fur one, cannot blame him. The 
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sight most hopeless for the advance, not 
only of the sex, but of the race, that I 
know of, are those idle, childless women, 
who sit about in boarding-houses, and, 
while their husbands go out to work 
yawn and wonder what they will do to- 
day. E. F. K. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





WOMEN AS COMRADES. 


In the current number of the Cosmopol- 
itan, Mr. Junius Henri Browne discusses 
the question, ‘Are Women Companionable 
to Men?” and argues that they are not. 
He regards women as made to charm, to 
fascinate, but rarely for camaraderie. A 
man will be willing to die for a woman 
whom he would find it hard to live with, 
he says, and thus condenses his argument 
intoasentence. He reasons that men and 
women lack community of interests; that 
the man has a world into which the woman 
cannot enter. And in the great majority 
of cases Mr. Browne is right. It is just 
this grave defect in society that the ad- 
vance forces of progress are correcting,— 
surely, even if slowly. Co-education is 
the great leverage which will establish in- 
tellectual community and companionship 
between men and women. The political 
enfranchisement of woman will give her 
a mental breadth and depth hitherto un- 
known. Political science is a vast and won- 
derful world of itself. It is entering into 
living history,—into the forces that shape 
the destiny of individuals and of nations, 
and that predetermine the general trend 
of progress. As women come more and 
more into the world of affairs and enter 
into the larger and nobler interests, com- 
panionship between men and women grows 
more fine and more universal. Yet it may 
be questioned if there is not already more 
of this perfect harmony of comradeship—or 
friendship, as quite distinct from love and 
romance—than Mr. Browne believes; but 
in whatever degree—whether more or less 
—it occurs, it surely registers the advance 
of vivilization.—Lilian Whiting, in Boston 
Traveller. 
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A WOMAN WHO GROWS OROHIDS. 

One of the most successful orchid grow- 
ers in the neighborhood of New York isa 
woman. She is a graduate of the public 
schools, who began to teach at twenty. 
She worked her way through grade after 
grade of the city classes, until at twenty- 
seven she was a splendid ‘specimen of 
womanhood, healthy, rosy, pleasant to 
look upon, in receipt of $1,000 salary, and 
engaged. She married at the end of a 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. J. 8. Alcott, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church at Elgin, Ill., preached a 
strong sermon to a large and enthusiastic 
audience the Sabbath after the Woman 
Suffrage Convention in that city. His 
subject was, “‘Should the Christian Woman 
seek, obtain and exercise the Suffrage?” 
He declared she should. 

Mr. Alcott should be invited to address 
woman suffrage societies in all parts of 
the State. He is a man of more than or- 
dinary powers as a reasoner and speaker. 

HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


i LULLABY. 


Through Sleepy-Land doth a river flow. 

On its further bank white daisies grow; 

And snow-white sheep in woolly floss, 

Must, one by one, be ferried across. 

In a little boat they safely ride 

To the meadows green, on the other side. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


The boatman comes to carry the sheep 
In his little boat to the Land of Sleep; 
Upon his head is a poppy wreath; 
His eyelids droop, and his eyes beneath 
Are drowsy from counting, ‘‘One, two, three,”"— 
How many sheep doth the baby see? 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 








One little sheep has gone over the etream ; 
They press to the bank. How eager they seem! 
Two little sheep, alone on the shore,— 
Only two sheep, but he’s bringing one more; 
Three little sheep, in the flowery fields, 
Cropping the grass which Sleepy-Land yields. 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 
Four little, five little sheep now are over; 
Six little, seven little sheep in the clover,— 
“Deep in the honey-sweet clover they stand. 
Eight little, nine little sheep, now they land; 
Ten, and eleven, and twelve little sheep !— 
And baby, herself, is gone with them, to sleep !— 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 
—E. Cavazza, in St. Nicholas. 
-——_—_eoe—_—___ 
A QUEER YOUNG DOCK. 


Grandma’s house was the pleasantest 
place in the world to Willie and Nina, and 
everything about the old-fashioned house 
and garden appeared wonderful. “It’s a 
tip-top place to visit,” said Willie; but he 
was particularly delighted with the ducks. 
Nina was half afraid of them when they 
came close to her, and she timidly scat- 
tered the crumbs grandma gave her; but 
Willie was ready to let them eat from his 
hand. 

‘‘What do they have such queer feet 
for?” he asked. 

“So that they may swim,’’ answered 
grandma. ‘‘Watch them when they go to 


” 


| the pond.” 


school year, went upon « summer bridal 


tour, and come home in September a wid- 
ow. Her husband had died of a sudden 
fever, and her place was filled. There 
was no vacancy that would give her above 
half the wages she had resigned in June. 
Her father had ieft her a little scrubby 
pine land in Jersey, and she had not spent 
quite ali her savings on her trosseau. She 
thought out the situation, and went into 
floriculture. Her greenhouses were small 
at the start, but she built up a reputation 
for rare flowers, and for bringing them 
into the city done up in dainty ways. 
There is nobody who originates more 
quaint conceits in orchid baskets or 
rose bunches, or who seems more thor- 
oughly at home and content in her work. 
She has taken two younger sisters into 
partnership, and on her frequent trips to 
the city is one of the pleasantest figures to 


Willie did watch them very closely. 
Nina grew tired after a little while, and 
ran away; but Willie stayed by the pond 
foralong time. By and by he looked in 
at the kitchen door, and asked, ‘‘Grandma, 
if chickens had been made just like ducks, 
they could swim, too, couldn’t they?” 


‘“*Yes,” answered Grandma, who was | 
| Beecher. 


busy about her work. 








After that they saw no more of Willie | 


for nearly an hour. Grandma heard him 


moving about the attic, and thought he | 
| had found something to amuse him among | 


the old furniture up there; and Nina, 
happy over a book, did not look for him. 


Suddenly, everybody was startled by a | 
| loud ery from the duck-poud; and grand- 


ma and Bridget, running out of the house, 


| saw Willie’s curly head bobbing about in 


| the water. 


meet on the street.—Lliza Putnam Heaton. , 
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A LIVE ISSUE IGNORED. 


Fortunately, the pond was not 
very deep; and he scrambled to the shore 
in a minute. But such an odd-looking 
boy as he was! His bair and clothes were 
dripping, and he had « great turkey-wing 
tied under each arm and an old palm- 


| leaf fan fastened to each foot. 


The Springfield Republican of 1st inst. | 


contains the following letter: 


Permit an observer of the political field, 
from a non-partisan outlook, to express his 
astonishment at the coolness with which 


the greatest issue of the day is ignored by | 


the two great political parties. How can 
4 party call itself republican or democratic 
that withholds the ballot from more than 
one-half of the inhabitants of the nation? 
The republican party attained its proud- 
est height when it was under the leader- 
ship of one who proclaimed the emancipa- 
tion of a race. If it would now march 
under the flag of impartial suffrage, giv- 
ing freedom to our daughters, wives and 
mothers, thousands would be stirred at, the 
sound of its bugles. At any rate, defeat 
under such a banner would be more glori- 
ous than victory without it. 
Seta Hunt. 
Springfield, Jan. 31, 1888. 
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WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN INDIA. 





Sir William Wedderburn, lately retired 
from the India civil service, writes : 


“Both Lady Wedderburn and myself 
are very glad to receive news of Pundita 
i. We are both much interested 
in female education, especially in India; 
and it will give us much pleagure to do 
what we can to promote the Pundita’s 
Proposed normal school. When you have 
completed your plans, I shall be glad to 
from you again. In the meantime, 
allow me to express the pleasure I feel 
that{Pundita Ramabai has found such 
friends and supporters in America.” 





“I was trying to be a duck,” gasped 
Willie, as soon as he could speak. 

*An’ it’s ducked ye was, thin, I’m 
sure,” said Bridget, in genuine astonish- 
ment. 


“I thought if I had big feet and wings: | 


and everything, | could swim; but [ 
didn’t. I just went down kersplash !” ex- 
claimed Willie, looking at grandma. 

“O Willie! Willie! what will you try 
next?” said grandma; and then she sat 
down on the steps, and laughed. 

Bridget carefully hung the two wings 
she was saving for dusters by the fire to 
dry, and Wiilie’s wet clothing was soon 
placed beside them.—Zzchange . 
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Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 


sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- | 


edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 


y 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all | 


throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 


vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- | 


ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
mg and using. Sent by mail by address- 
with stamp, naming this paper, W A. 
Novzs, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y- 





Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA is peculiar to itself, and 
superior to all other in stre 
economy, and 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and yigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s 

Aegeapartile tones up ny gem, 


sharpens my a) 
seems to make me over.” J. P. 'HOMPSON, 


Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass, 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


; 100 Doses One Dollar. _ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry 3B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackweil. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 


Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worm either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
= pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is _ 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a ect bust ay ag is provided 
J within a waist. In the m Back Soft Waists, as made er Children and 
Infants, icular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... eccccee -$1.75 
“oe 601 “ “ Bo nt o 





ne 
“ 8, “ Laced Back, Boned Front oan Back....s++e++ 2.25 
oe on Misses’ Whole Back — Bones.....- eecce 1 


Boned....... 
e 621, Children’s—without Bones. ee 
** 631, Infants’ « oe . coos 096 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. ‘ 
we shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
+ pe sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on poe of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned aes order. Mention THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


A Good Investuent for Wines, 


Stock in the Woman’s Temperance Publica- 
tion Association. It publishes The Onion Signal, 
Deutsch - Amerikaner, The Young Crusader, 
Oak and ivy Leaf, besides a full line of Temperance 
Literature. Owns its own publishing plant, and can 
show a dollar’s worth of machinery for every dollar 
of stock sold. ‘This year’s dividend, 6 per cent. 
Stock now for sale to W. C. T. U. women only. 
“‘Noné others need apply.”” Shares $25 each. 
Apply at once to MARY ALLEN WEST, 
Secretary W. T. P. A., 


161 La Salle St., Chicago 











MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street, 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
| orters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
| from 9 to. 4, dally, except Thursdays. Also evenings 








BUSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


| reserved for outshde practice. 
| 
628 Pages. Price, $1. 


ae ight WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(65 Franklin Street, e e Bost «= THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
yeaee graded course is given in Spring and Winter 

Mailed promptly on receipt of price. erms. For further information address 
Also for tale by keollers geucrally. 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
| N, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


men - | COLLEGE OF 
WIL FE. ouvsiciANs and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......s++sseeeeee $ 85.00 
| For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE......cceseecevscseceeses 225.00 
| Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.ssseeeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
| Graduation Fee.ccccccccccscccs seccccccccece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 





College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDIAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 

, houncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all! Ovarian troubles, Infla:znmation and Ulecra- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera) 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 





(TRADE-MARK. J 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 





Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are oy me especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 

| York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


Lydia.E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 2 cts per box, 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 


THE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING 


MME. A. FAVIER’S 
PREPARED 


Moral Education of their Children isn GEV A SOW LIN CG. 


Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen | 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. | 
Itcan be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


| 
} 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
| | 


ON THE 
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SOUPS, MEATS, 
POULTRY, SALADS, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 
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TESTS OF COURAGE. 


I often wonder that women feel such 
reverence as they do for the supposed 
physical courage of the other sex, when 
they notice the absurd standards some- 
times set up by men as the basis of mutual 
admiration.’ At times, however, they see 
through the delusion. I remember how a 
lively German maiden at Heidelberg, whose 
own brother was a student, ridiculed the 
big fellows who strutted through the 
streets with their cheeks ‘‘slashed like 
beefsteaks,” as she expressed it; and how 
she explained the care with which these 
doughty warriors were swathed and shield- 
ed and padded—very much, if she had but 
known it, like Tweedle-Dum and ‘I'weedle- 
Dee in “Alice in the Looking-Glass’”—so 
that all the harm that could come to them 
was in receiving one of the little scratches 
of which they are so proud. These com- 
bats do not prove the men cowards—the 
German army shows that they are not— 
but neither do they show them to be much 
more than that. Again, how the whole 
English people, and certain sections of 
the Awerican race, will work themselves 
into enthusiasm over the prowess of prize- 
fighters, in contests where everything in 
the nature of fatal injury is carefully kept 
out, so that a pugilist usually runs less 
serious risk than any sailor who reefs top- 
sails in a gale of wind! As a rule, men 
have, at least, what may be called nega- 
tive courage; that is, they commonly will 
not run away unless there seems ample 
justification for it; while, on the other 
hand, positive and aggressive courage— 
what Napoleon Bonaparte called ‘‘two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning courage”—belongs 
only toa minority. This kind of daring, 
it may be, is still rarer among women. 
That which is strongest amoug women is 
more commonly what may be called tie 
courage of self-abnegation—that which is 
called out by emergencies for the sake of 
another; and when this other is one who 
is distinctly weaker, an invalid, perhaps, 
or a child, it is a courage as genuine and 
trustworthy as that which led the ancients 
to declare that a lioness with her cubs 
was more to be dreaded than a lion. 

It is not necessary to go back into the 
history of heroism for examples of this 
courage; the daily papers are sufficient. 
In the recent terrific snow-storms of the 
Northwest, by which several hundred per- 
sons lost their lives, it happened again 
and again that the victims were school- 
teachers and their children, this fact being 
readily explained by the consideration 
that school-houses in rural districts are 
often put in very detached positions, to 
accommodate a scattered population; that 
children are often sent to school regard- 
less of weather; and that the severer the 
weather the more essential that the teach- 
er should be there to see to their welfare. 
Whoever stays in-doors, the teacher com- 
monly cannot. Then many of these dis- 
asters occurred in an open prairie region, 
where the supply of fuel was often very 
scanty, and there were no woods or fences 
to resort to when the supply ran short. 
Under these circumstances there was often 
no resource but for the teacher to take 
the children personally to their scattered 
homes when the snow-storm came on, 
whereas, with the well-supplied wood- 
sheds of our Eastern States, they might 
have at least remained over night in the 
school-house. A northwestern “blizzard,” 
with the mercury perhaps at —10°, is a 
terrific thing to experience. The writer 
has never seen one, but he has seen a 
snow-storm in the heart of Massachusetts 
80 furious that it seemed, as some one said, 
like a tornado with snow stirred into it; so 
severe that all landmarks, even the houses 
across a street, were utterly obliterated, 
and one could easily conceive of being 
overwhelmed and suffocated within a rod 
of his own door. I take it that this would 
have been called in these days a blizzard ; 
and there is something terrific in the 
thought of exposing a young girl, perhaps 
herself but half grown and fragile, in the 
midst of such an ordeal, she being not 
merely herself unaided, but obliged to 
forget herself all the time in caring for 
children still more helpless. 

Accordingly we have from this region 
of storms some records of endurance so 
great that their narratives would have 
been the basis of song and story had they 
happened to sailors and mountaineers, men 
trained habitually to such encounters. 
Miss Louisa Royce, teaching a school 
eight miles from Plainview, Neb., found 
but three pupils present. At 2 P. M. she 
set out with them, in the height of the 
storm, for a house twenty rods distant, 
but they lost their way. When exhausted 
they lay down in the snow, and she 
wrapped up the children as best she could, 
doubtless in her own garments. Early in 
the night one child died, then another, 
and at daybreak the third; and at last 
Miss Royce reached the house, with both 
feet so frozen that they will probably be 
amputated. Miss Minnie Freeman, at the 
Myra Valley district school in Ord, Neb., 
had thirteen pupils under her charge, 








whose ages ranged from six to fifteen. 
When the storm struck the school-house 
it unroofed the building, and there was 
no resource but to seek shelter. Gather- 
ing the children, and finding fortunately a 
coil of strong twine, Miss Freeman tied 
them together by the arms, three abreast; 
she then tied the end of the twine to her 
own body, and took the youngest child in 
her arms. She then piloted them all 
with cheery courage through deep drifts, 
and in the face of the storm, to a farm- 
house three-quarters of a mile away, where 
they were safe. What an ordeal was this! 
I have watched through a telescope from 
Chamonix the progress of a little party in 
the upper regions of Mont Blanc, with the 
snow blinding their faces and almost hid- 
ing them from view; they were mature 
and vigorous men, with two professional 
guides for each, and with ropes, ladders 
and axes; when they came down, cannon 
were fired in the village of Chamonix and 
fireworks displayed, as if one of the 
world’s great feats had been performed. 
What fireworks have heralded, what guns 
proclaimed the greater heroism of these 
modest school-teachers of Nebraska? And 
yet these are only the two most detailed 
in statement of half-a-dozen cases which 
I have noted, all similar as regards the 
general fact of seif-devotion. Such things 
show that we have always with us, both 
among women and among men, resources 
of courage and self-devotion on which we 
do not habitually need to draw.—T. W. H., 
in Harper's Bazar. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORK IN LYNN. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

A report of the Lynn W. 8. Club for 
1887 has reference to work achieved by 
the few active spirits of its membership, 
rather than to regular meetings and con- 
tinuous systematic effort on the part of 
the club as a whole. 

The meetings held were in private par- 
lors, and were, for the most part, devoted 
to business. At the commencement of the 
present year, however, we obtained the 
use of the Associated Charities Room, 
where our regular monthly meetings will 
be held on the evenings of the first Thurs- 
day of each month. Early in the summer 
a very pleasant social gathering was held 
by invitation in one of the suffrage homes 
of our city, where a very interesting and 
instructive address was kindly given by 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, having for its title 
**Woman in Fiction,” and portraying the 
social position and standard of character 
for woman as painted by the prominent 
masters of English fiction. 

At the time of the regular city elections, 
the Republican City Committee recognized 
our club by sending a request for the 
names of four women candidates for school 
committee, whom they agreed to place 
upon their ticket, provided we would guar- 
antee the support of ninety per cent. of 
our registered women. To make this cer- 
tain, carriages were provided upon the day 
of election for conveying women to their 
precincts; our candidates were elected 
upon the general committee; and one of 
our wards, which has been for several 
years represented by a lady, re-elected her 
for the coming year. 

On the morning of that same election 
day, however, our hearts were saddened 
by the death of one among us, who had 
not only won the respect of all who knew 
of her pronounced sympathy and aid in all 
reformatory and humanitarian movements, 
but whose sweet and earnest traits of true 
womanhood had endeared her to all who 
knew her personally. ‘This was Mrs. Liz- 
zie White Newhall, who came to our city 
as a bride a few years ago, and who was a 
member not only of our local W. C. T. U., 
but of the national as well. Her interest 
in the woman suffrage cause dated from 
her cradle, in the home of the late Nathan- 
iel and Mrs. Armenia 8. White, of Con- 
cord, N. H., both well known in the na- 
tional unions of suffrage and of temper- 
ance. Earlier in the year she had been 
greatly interested in the plans for the great 
Bazaar, which was in active operation dur- 
ing the week of her death, and on the pre- 
vious year had contributed with large 
generosity, not only from her ample 
means, but of her own needlework, her in- 
fluence, her time, and her precious, limited 
strength to the success of our Lynn depart- 
ment. Her death is more than a local or 
personal loss, and, therefore, we insert this 
tribute here. 

It had been voted in the club, early in 
the year, that our contribution to the na- 
tional Bazaar should take some different 
form from that of the year before; we, 
therefore, secured the talent of Mr. Henry 
A. Clapp for a course of Shakespearean lec- 
tures, which were held in private parlors 
during the months of November and De- 
cember, from the proceeds of which we 
sent one hundred and fifty dollars to the 
Bazaar fund. Some articles of fancy work 
were also contributed by individuals. This 
course of lectures proved so acceptable 
that it was followed by a second one by 








the same popular Shakespearean, the pro- 
ceeds of which were for the benefit of the 
Lynn work. Although many local clubs 
in the vicinity of the Hub may present a 
more brilliant record for the year than our 
own, yet, for the work at large, the pros- 
pect never has looked more encouraging 
that the conservative restrictions which 
have kept woman from the suffrage will 
be removed or outgrown in the near fu- 
ture. Then the remembrance of the timid 
fear lest the added duty should unsex us, 
will cause surprise that such short-sighted 
forecasting could have had any weight. 
We live in an age when the practical 
value of everything is tested and weighed 
to an extent unknown in any previous 
time. New conditions of life, social and 
political, are constantly arising, and the 
unknown black horse of circumstance may 
bring our duties to the front in some un- 
expected emergency. Are the women of 
the land prepared for it? prepared to take 
it, not as a means of aggrandizement, but 
as a serious, earnest right and duty, to 
bring a practical moral weight to bear on 
questions now left to the self-interest of 
politicians, or others, who are disposed to 


encroach upon the defenceless. 
L. M. L. 








a 
A PROFESSIONAL MENDER. 


For practical helpfulness in families ab- 
sorbed in fashionable gayeties nothing can 
exceed the bright idea of a clergyman’s 
widow, who does repairing—the only work 
for which she felt herself thoroughly fit- 
ted. She has regular days in every week 
for going to certain families. She takes 
the weekly washing, looks every piece 
over thoroughly, sews on buttons, repairs 
trimmings, replaces worn bindings, mends 
the flannels, and darns with uousual skill 
the silk underwear and hosiery. She also 
mends delicate laces, cleans gloves and 
satin slippers, and hunts for rips and weak 
buttons; puts fresh ruches and whalebones 
in basques, and attends to the boot but- 
tons. She carries a little satchel which 
contains sewing implements, cotton and 
linen thread, silk and darning wools of all 
colors, bits of linen, silk and muslin, tapes 
and galloon, and a variety of buttons for 
underwear. This is one secret of her suc- 
cess. She never bothers the ladies to tind 
a little of this, that, and the other, and 
many prefer her help to the trouble of 
keeping a seamstress in the house. In all 
of these examples the workers, besides 
their salaries, have also all or a part of 
their board, which is no trifling item ina 
city.— Harper's Bazar. 
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THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Women, it is said, suffer from i)l-health 
more frequently than men; they are also 
more nervous, and more subject to general 
debility. Married women are often for 
long periods disabled, and not infrequent- 
ly break down, in consequence of mater- 
nity and household vares. Such being the 
case, says Mr. Francis Parkman, woman 
suffrage would be a cruelty. 

The argument would logically lead to 
establishing a health qualification for vot- 
ers generally, and such a qualification 
would be ridiculous. Necessity and self- 
preservation are laws sufficiently impera- 
tive to control conduct without being coun- 
tersigned by the governor and council. 
A woman too sick to vote will not vote, 
for the same reason that a man too sick to 
vote does not vote. Some women may go 
to church when they ought to stay at 
home, and may injure themselves or neg- 
lect their children by so doing, but it is 
not desirable, therefore, that the law 
should allow men only to go to church. 
From the point of view of health, no ration- 
al distinction can be made between going 
to church to pray and going to the ballot- 
box to vote, except that the churches are 
open every Sunday and the polls but once 
a year, and that a woman can go to church 
two or three times on one day, but is for- 
bidden by law to vote more than once. 

The objection is not only absurd, but 
has the additional misfortune of beiag 
probably the reverse of the truth. 

The exercise of the suffrage would pre- 
sumably tend to improve, rather than to 
impair, the health of the average woman. 

There is nothing dangerous to health in 
reading political articles in the daily pa- 
pers, in discussing political questions with 
relations or friends, or in walking the dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards and deposit- 
ing a piece of paper in a box. Many 
women. now do all these things without 
any suffering in consequence. On the con- 
trary, the reasonable exercise of any fac- 
ulty, and of all the faculties, of mind and 
body, is positively beneficial to man or 
woman. ‘Nervous energy run to waste” 
is the secret of much of the lassitude and 
sickness prevalent among American 
women. ‘For my own part,” says Sir 
Spencer Wells, one of the greatest living 
physicians, ‘‘I think women capable of a 
great deal more than they have been ac- 
customed to in times past. If overwork 
sometimes leads to disease, it is morally 
more wholesome to work into it than to 


thoughts and duties. 


nursery, than the brooding over one’s own 


or wrong-doing. ‘To enable women to be 


whole atmosphere of their intellectual life. 


the Commonwealth.” 





It IS A CURIOUS FACT 
That the body is now more susceptible to benefit 


the im 


Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar to itsel 





thing in gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 


lounge into it, and if some medical practi- 
tioners have observed cases where mental 
overstrain has led to disease, I cannot 
deny that I also have at long intervals seen 
some such cases. But for every such ex- 
ample I feel sure that I have seen at least 
twenty where evils equally to be deplored 
are caused in young women by want of 
mental occupation, by deficient exercise, 
too luxurious living, and too much amuse- 
ment.” This is true of the unmarried and 
the young; but it is no less true of the mar- 
ried and the middle-aged. Nervous dis- 
eases of every kind are most often caused 
by confinement to a narrow circle of 
A brisk conversa- 
tion about politics is stimulating and 
healthy in itself, but is especially valu- 
able in distracting the attention from the 
petty, harassing details of daily life. 
There is no more certain cure for nervous- 
ness and its baleful attendants, hypochon- 
dria and dyspepsia, than the excitement 
of interests broader and more impersonal 
than the interests of the kitchen and the 


or one’s husband’s emotions, ill temper 


efficiently interested in as many things as 
possible, is to give them a tonic better than 
any medicine; to compel them to be inter- 
ested in a few things only, is to poison the 


—George Pellew, LL. B., in ** Woman and 


from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
rtance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now, when it will do you the most good. It is 
He mom f wonderfal for purifying and enriching the 
blood, creating an appetite, and giving a healthy 
tone to the whole system. Be sure to get Hood’s 


Lapis will always find a choice line of every- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New E Women’s Club.—M " 
275.30 PM Mr. done 8. Dwight will CHA 
of his translations of German poems. 
Sunday Notice.—Feb. 26, W "s Educatio 
and Industrial Union, 74 iston Street. 3PM 


Miss Lucia T. Ames: “The Modern Woman and 
Hao roe J Exigencies.” open at 12 o'clock. 
n e 


Lady of pupestonce desires a few more pu 
ye meas. Will go out of city. Terms pdm og 
ddress ice. 





the 
All 





ou 
M. L. H., care of this offi 





Wanted—A situation as housek or compan. 
ion for an invalid. Also to do iain sewing oad bet. 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—bBy the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of —— and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





A nice young or middle lady can hear of a 
comfortable home, at reasonable terms, by inquiring 
at Hotel Columbus, Suit 12. 





Wanted yb lady who has been very successful 
in the cattle business, a lady ner who can in. 
vest a few thousand dollars. Must be a person of 
refinement. ferences exchanged. Address, 
* Colorado,” WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and — progress for pupils 
of allages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Piace. 





To the Intelligent Woman Stenography opens 
a fine field. This can be most thoroughly learned, and 
at least cost, by the Correspondence System. For 
terms, etc., from a practical Business Stenographer, 
address L. E. HOLMAN, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the‘ P£OUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


Industrial Home School for Girls, 
PINE OLIFF COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 

Ba L. W. WILLSON. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 
37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutting Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER, 

















MEDICAL LAKE 
RESOLVENT. 


A marvellous 


the Relief and Cure of 


Rheumatism, Sick Headache, all Kidney 
UVomplaints, Diseases of the Blood. Salt 
Rheum, Scrofula, Virulent Ulcers, 
and all Diseases of the Skin 
of a delicate nature. 


It is also a remedy for the sure and certain cure of 
the evil effects of intoxicants, and when taken regu- 
larly destroys all appetite for spirituous drink. 

It is the best Substitute for Alcoholic Stimulants 
known to Science, yet containing strictly no alcohol. 

Thousands of voluntary testimonials have been 
given, but the following are sufficient here. 


Mrs. W. H. HADDOCK, President of the W. C. T. 
U. of Salem, Mass., writes: ‘I have found the Med- 
ical Lake Powders an excellent remedy for Dyspep- 
sia, and cheerfully recommend them to all afflicted 
with this disease.’’ 

Mrs. C. H. LEIGHTON, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have been using the Medical Lake water (Kesolvent) 
for the past month, and I wish to say I have received 
a great benefit from it. I have been troubled with 
Sick Headache all my life, but am feeling much 
better now than I have for years. I think its medic- 
inal properties are wonderful.” 

Miss H. P. VALENTINE, of Salem, Mass., writes: 
“I can testify to the wonderful ae Enea 
of the Medical Lake Resolvent, both for Rheuma- 
tism and the Falling Off of the Hair, having 
received a marked benefit by using it a very short 
time.” 

Miss HATTIE M. SAUNDERS, Peabody, Mass., 
writes: ‘I have been using Medical Lake Powders 


Medicinal Reconstructive 
Remedy, prepared from the Medical Lake 
* Salts, combined with other properties, for 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PRIVATE TEACHING. 


A graduate from the Framingham Normal School 
and the Mass. Normal Art School, feet ay | had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler St. 


MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St, Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, oo 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
pr vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
rs of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 

















three months, and [I do most cheerfully r nd 
them asa Blood Purifier. I feel that they have 
been a very great benetit to me. I am also using 
Medical Lake Toilet Soap, and think very highly 
of it.” 

Mrs. ErtA FOWLER, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘I 
have used Medical Lake water (Resolvent) with 
great benefit to my health, which has been very 

or for many years. I shall continue taking it, as 

consider it a very valuable remedy for affections of 
the Liver, Kidneys and Stomach.” 

Mrs. L. C. ScoTT, Cummington, Mass., after thor- 
oughly testing the Medical Lake Powders, at the 
recommendation of the late Doctor Le Roy Sunder- 
land, of Quincy, Mass., writes: ‘As you requested, I 
write to inform you that my health has been greatly 
benefited by the use of the Medical Lake Salts. The 
Ulcer on my ankle has healed very slowly, but now 
seems almost well, and my general health is much 
improved. I can and do most cheerfully recommend 
these Powers to all, and am thankful that I know of 
them as a certain remedy.” 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, President W.C.T.U., 
than whom no woman has attained more of the con- 
fidence of the people of the U. 8., and whose endorse- 
ment is given solely for the good it may do the 
afflicted, after visiting the Lake says (See Chicago 
Union Signal, Aug. 23, 1883): 

“When you make the Northern Continental trip, 
be sure to take a bath in Medical Lake water. The 
Hot Springs of Arkansas are wonderful ; the Thermo- 
Electric and Turkish baths are luxurious; the San- 
itariums at Clifton, Danville and Elmira are delicious 
in their bathing privileges; but for a sense of com- 
pleteness, vivification and unequalled wholesome- 
ness, try the mildly soapy waters of this remarkable 
lake. The beauty of it is that, unlike any other health 
resort, this one can be carried away with you; that 
is, a precipitate of its best qualities, in the form of a 
white powder, can be used at home in one’s own bath, 
with never-failing delight. I count this a discovery 
too pleasant not to be imparted, and so write the 
name MEDICAL LAKE MINERAL REMEDIAL Co,” 





For Sale by all Druggists. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN €& CO., 
General Agents for New England. 


Ask your Druggist for it. If he does not keep it, 
send 50 cents in stamps for trial bottle by express, to 
S. M. CASE, Gen’1 Manager for N. E. States, 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


GLOVES. 


The attention of ladies is called to the fine assort- 
ment of Kid and undressed Kid just received by 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
53 West St., at ‘‘The Red Glove.” 














EDITH. 
A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 


“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”— National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
reader with different phases of life.’’— Princetonian. 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”—The Capital. 


HELPS FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


In addition to a large Instruction Book such as the 
New England Conservatory Method, 


(for the Piano) ($3), every pupil needs a great deal 
of easy music for p ce. This is foundin 
a very cheap and convenient form in 


Olarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano, $1.00 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano, \ .75 
Winner’s Ideal Method for Piano, - \,60 
Fairy Fingers. Becut.- - ~- 1,00 

Of collections of Studies and Exercises for Fiano, 


we publish no less than Two Hundred and Thirty 
Please send for lists and catalogues. 








Handy Books for Music Learners are: 
Construction, Tuning and Care of the Piano. 60 


5,000 Musical Terms. Apams. - .76 
A compact Dictionary. 


Kinkel’s Oopy Book, - - = 0 
Very useful musical writing-book. 
Stainer’s Dictionary (or Oyclopmdia), 4.00 
Profusely illustrated. 





First-Class and Very Successful Collections of 
Piano Music are: 


Classical Pianist. 42 Five Pieces. 1,00 

Piano Olassics, 44 Prices. - ~- 1,00 

Young People’s Classics, 53 Piano Pieces] ,00 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Siwonns & Co, PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BosTO™ 
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When shali we : 
Straight to the | 
When we hold : 
And still work ¢ 


When shall we ' 
We face the foe 
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When shall we + 
To die, nor to re 
Resolved to shu: 
And rather choc 


When shall wet 
“‘What can we d 
With truth, and 
Not faint, or fal 
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